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INTEGRATION 


COMBINING WORD AND DATA PROCESSING WITH 
COMMUNICATIONS ON A SINGLE SYSTEM IS 
HONEYWELL'S APPROACH TO OFFICE AUTOMATION. 


Word processing. 

Data processing. 

Communications. 

Integrating these functions gives 
you a powerful and efficient way to 
access information. From a single key- 
board you can manipulate text and 
data, combine them on one docu- 
ment, and then distribute it through- 
out your entire organization. 

Our full-function word processing 
allows you to create and work with all 
kinds of documents. Text entry and 
revision, formatting, electronic filing, 
calendaring, archiving, and retrieval are 
some of the features we offer you. 

In addition, with our records proc- 
essing, you can create and update files 
and compile and nize lists. This 
information can then be integrated in 
database environments and accessed 
by traditional COBOL, FORTRAN, 
BASIC, and RPG languages. 

Menu-driven ic mail 
speeds the flow of information 
between individuals. Stored distribution 
lists let you send information to many 
other —s users simultaneously. We 
even offer a function that confirms 
that a message has been received. 

Your non-critical correspondence 
can be stored and sent when phone 
rates are lower. 

To aid communication between 
systems, Honeywell supports a wide 
variety of protocols: SNA/SDLC, X.25, 
2780/3780, HASP/RJE, and others. 

A fully integrated information 
system. 

This is Honeywell's approach to 
Office Automation. 

For more information about 
Honeywell's Office Automation Systems 
fill out and mail this coupon today. Or 
call 800-225-3222/3. (Within the 617 
area call 895-6000.) 


I'd like to know more about your Office 
,; Automation Systems. 

| LJSend me more information 

| [| ] Have a salesperson call me 

: | Call me to arrange a demonstration 


| Mail to: Ms. Carol Vallone, Dept. Cw 0223 
Honeywell Office Automation Systems 

Three Newton Executive Park Drive 

Newton Lower Falls, MA 02162 





QA planners are burning the midnight oil bringing 
U.S. business into the ‘‘Office of the Future."’ 
CW QA thanks Hines Industrial/Boston and Inter- 
national Data Group for the use of their building, 
Point West Office Center, Framingham, Mass. 
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WHO CONTROLS 

THE OA BUDGET? 

By Thomas Elliott 

A lot of money is being spent 
on office automation. Who is 
spending it and where is it 


going? 
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TAKING A LOOK 

AT DATA GENERAL 

By Ann Dooley 

Data General may havea 
fight on its hands in the OA 
marketplace. How much of a 
contender is it going to be? 
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SMOOTH SAILING 

By Alan D. Mazursky 

Once a computer would fill 
an entire office. Now main- 
frames are being elbowed out 
of the way to make room for 
personal computers. Here’s 
what it means to users. 
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BEYOND 

WORD PROCESSING 
By Amy D. Wohl 

Word processing is a stock 
item in most organizations. 
Pick up some tips about mi- 
gration paths into office 
automation. 


31 


IT’S A JUNGLE 

OUT THERE 

By William Clarke 

Do you ever go ape over the 
data jungle in your DP de- 
partment? Information Cen- 
ters may help your end users 
get into the swing of things. 





THE NEW OFFICE: 
MORE THAN YOU 
BARGAINED FOR 

By M. Lynne Marcus 

Office automation can pro- 
duce a vicious circle: in- 
creased office productivity 
may create dissatisfied em- 
ployees, which leads to de- 
creased productivity. Here’s 
what to do. 


OA FOCUS 
45-72 


In each issue, Computer- 
world OA will spotlight a 
new topic or technology to 
help you keep pace with the 
industry. The first focuses on 
planning office strategies. 
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PLAN! 


By J.T. Monk 
and Kenneth Landis 


DON’T PLAN! 

By N. Dean Meyer 

Pilot projects may be the so- 
lution at some sites while 
strategic planning may be 
the answer at others. How do 
you determine which is best 
for you? 


55 


SURVEY THE FIELD 
By John M. McQuillan 

What are other users doing 
about planning for OA. A 
survey of OA implementors 
illuminates some of their 
hard-learned knowledge. 








DEVELOP 

NEW STRATEGIES 

By Richard Dalton 

The role of the MIS manager 
is evolving. What can you do 
to stay one jump ahead? 
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DON’T FORGET 
POLITICS 

By Kate Barnes 

Politics doesn’t have to be 
dirty. When introducing 
automation into an organiza- 
tion, you may need all the 
friends you can get. 


73 


CHANGE 

IS INEVITABLE 

By Philip J. Berg 

People can always find ex- 
cuses for not accepting auto- 
mation. Here’s how to 
recognize excuses and what 
to do about overcoming them. 
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DECISIONS, 
DECISIONS 

By Thomas R. Mylott III 

Buy now or wait for the next 
generation? Is leasing more 
cost-effective than purchas- 
ing the equipment outright? 
There are always a lot of 
questions when acquiring 
technology. Now find out 
some answers. 
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because no one 








- should be an island. 


OFFICEPOWER"™ is the multifunctional automated office 
system that bridges those islands to bring office manage- 
ment and staff closer together than ever before. OFFICE- 
POWER increases productivity by enhancing communi 
cations and rescuing your organization from endless 
hours wasted on routine functions and paperwork 


True WP/DP Integration 
Only OFFICEPOWER offers true integration among its 


office functions and data processing. OFFICEPOWER 
now supports: 


e Electronic Mail e UNIX* 

Electronic Filing e COBOL, FORTRAN, BASIC and C 
» Automated Calendar e DBMS 
e Telephone Messaging e Local Area Networking 


e Reminders/Ticklers 

e Electronic Spreadsheet 

e Automatic Spelling Checker 

e Full Expansion to 
Thousands of Workstations 


e IBM 3270, 2780/3780 Plus TLX, 
TWX and TTY Communications 

e Interface to Other WP Systems 

e Low Cost Per Workstation 


CCI’s new Powers” general-purpose minicomputer 
combines with the popular UNIX operating system and 
state-of-the-art peripherals to offer total performance 
available from no other office system. UNIX adapts to 
changes in hardware components, ensuring that your 
applications will never be obsolete. 

OFFICEPOWER is a product of CCl, designers of Per- 
petualProcessing™, an advanced technology which en- 
sures that your system will virtually never fail. Over the 
past ten years, CCI has installed millions of dollars worth 
of these “never fail’ systems in major telephone com- 
panies at hundreds of locations. And soon, OFFICE- 
POWER will be available as a PerpetualProcessing 
system. , 

OFFICEPOWER is fully expandable to meet tomor- 
rows growing needs. Add to your system as required, with 
configurations ranging from eight to several hundred ter- 
minals. 

For more information, return the coupon or call (716) 
248-8200. 






*UNIX is a Trademark of Bell Laboratories 





Powers/29” central processor (CPU), first of CCI’s family of 
PerpetualProcessing Systems. 


Please tell me more about the OFFICEPOWER system. 


Name 3 Title 
Company 
Street 
City eee State Zip 
Phone(__) 
Mail to: Director - OP Marketing 

Computer Consoles, Inc. 


1212 Pittsford-Victor Rd. 
Pittsford, New York 14534 
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COMMENT 


It's a sad comment on the industry that users con- 
sider it an event when a computer is easy to use. It 
is not a criticism of Apple Computer, Inc.’s new 
Lisa personal computer to point out that most of 
the acclaim centered around its ease of use, not its 
applications technology. 

Users should not have to feel grateful when a 
vendor offers a feature that should be a given. Sim- 
ilarly, businesses should not be put in the position 
of paying money for technology that strikes fear in 
the hearts of their secretar- 
ies as well as their chief ex- 
ecutive officers. Apple made 
its mark catering to the “‘te- 
chie,’’ yet it is one of the 
first vendors to concentrate 
on the user interface for the 
non-DP user. Other vendors 
should sit up and take no- 
tice. Vendors see the office market as ripe for pick- 
ing. To date, however, many products they are 
offering — while adequate for a hard-core DPer — 
are difficult for non-DP users to learn and use. In 
many cases, novice users are being forced to sit at 
keyboards and type commands that are frequently 
incomprehensible and hard to remember. If the 
user wants to change from one application to an- 
other, he must stop work to change disks. 


‘‘Businesses should not be put in 

the position of paying money for 
technology that strikes fear in the 
hearts of their secretaries as well 
as their chief executive officers.”’ 


is not interested in the technology per se, but only 
in whai it can do. Can it improve organizational ef- 
ficiency? Can it make the user’s job easier? It 
doesn’t matter how efficient a machine can make 
an organization in theory if users cannot be pro- 
ductive in practice. 

The responsibility does not lie solely with ven- 
dors, however. Too many organizations perceive 
office automation as a quick-fix solution to their 
problems. Rather than analyze needs, work flow, 
employee working habits 
and working conditions, 
companies all too often 
plunk equipment on their 
employees’ crowded desks 
or typewriter tables and 
then expect them to start be- 
ing more productive. In the 
short term, it may be the 
employees who suffer; ultimately, it is the organi- 
zation that gains nothing — and sometimes it loses 
a lot. 

If OA is to make business more efficient and em- 
ployees more productive, vendors will have to start 
at the beginning: making their equipment more ef- 
ficient for end users. And implementors will have 
to realize equipment alone won’t work miracles. 
Understanding user needs is the first step toward a 


Unlike the computer aficionados, this audience 


More School Days 


I found the article ‘School 
Days’’ [CWOA, Dec. 1, 1982] by 
Patricia Carrell to be most inter- 
esting. I have been involved in the 
training of WP secretaries and op- 
erators and have various view- 
points I would like to share with 
you. 

‘I want to learn word process- 
ing."’ This is a familiar refrain to 
many of us who have been in the 
field for years and are witnessing 
this upsurge in popularity of WP. 
The shift in training from vendors 
to other sources has given birth to 
a greater need to create training 
programs to meet this growing de- 
mand. This emergence of many 
training programs has created an 
open market for exploitation. 

Word processing originally 
started as a concept and/or inno- 
vative system idea of office proce- 
dures. However, it is currently 
known to the layman as “those 
wonderful machines."’ The aver- 
age individual is excited at the 
prospect of receiving high mone- 
tary rewards — which we know 
come only with experience. Not 
knowing what to look forina 
training program, one goes to the 
one that is the quickest and least 
expensive 
best. 
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successful technology. 


LETTERS 


The criteria for a good training 
program should include answers 
to the following questions: 

* What other knowledge and 
skills does the training program 
offer? Does it offer English and 
communication skills, concepts 
and typing speed? 

* How many machines do they 
have for instructional purposes? 
The answer will determine how 
much actual hands-on time the 
individual receives. 

¢ What type of equipment is 
taught? Does the program cover 
microprocessors or word proces- 
sors? Although in theory, storing 
and retrieving might be the same, 
practicality and keyboard lan- 
guage differ. Does the system of- 
fer transferable skills, or is it only 
through the use of a software pro- 
gram? Does the program keep up 
to date with current technology? 

¢ What is the location of the 
equipment? Is it on the premises 
or off? Is the student learning and 
working for a company at the ex- 
pense of the individual and the 
outside company? 

¢ How is the use of the equip- 
ment taught? Is the atmosphere of 
the laboratory conducive to learn- 
ing? Is there an instructor teach- 
ing on an individual basis or is it 
just tape instruction? What is the 
background of the instructor or 
the program coordinator? Does 


the program teach operator inde- 
pendence and the ability to 
troubleshoot? 

A company looking for a know]l- 
edgeable operator should check to 
see that the training program pro- 
vided the best instruction it could 
possibly offer. I agree with the 
point made in your article that 
proper facilities, manuals and as- 
sistance are all necessary parts of 
good training. 

In-house instructors must learn 
to deal with the human aspects of 
training. Each student experi- 
ences a basic fear of learning, a 
loss of control, when he sits down 
at any system. Wherever the 
training takes place, whether ina 
vocational school or on the job, the 
student must feel at ease with the 
system. This is especially true of 
students who lack experience 
with system language and usage. 

In most cases, I have found it 
necessary to implement my own 
training tools, such as technical 
and exercise manuals, visual aids 
and so on. It has been my experi- 
ence that vendor-supplied materi- 
al has not been geared toward the 
student and seems to assume a 
certain level of system knowledge. 
If training is to be geared toward 
the entry-level employee who does 
not have any system knowledge or 
experience, no knowledge should 
be assumed. 


A properly trained operator is 
one who will need instruction only 
in the company’s procedures and 
organization, not in the skills that 
should have been part of the 
training process itself. 

Naomi R. Glaser 
WP Training Director 
American Business Institute 
Cf Brooklyn 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


To Our Readers 


Current Computerworld 
subscribers will continue to 
receive Computerworld OA 
this year as part of their sub- 
scription. Other readers who 
want to continue receiving the 
publication should subscribe 
to CW, using the bound-in en- 
velope and subscription form 
located elsewhere in this is- 
sue. 

We encourage readers to let 
us know their opinions, sug- 
gestions, problems and news 
of technological break- 
throughs. Letters should be 
addressed to The Editor, Com- 
puterworld OA, 375 Cochi- 
tuate Road, Rt. 30, 
Framingham, Mass. 01701 





By Michael Goldman 


It hasn't been a bed of roses... 
Oh, I wouldn’t want to be without 
office automation. I still cringe 
when I visit other companies and 
watch secretaries type or manag- 
ers file away daily tomes. But the 
transition hasn't been without its 
problems. Every office has its 
kinks, but an automated one can 
sometimes be like giving your 
teenage son your Porsche to go 
pick up girls: He’s either going to 
get to old problems faster or 
amaze you with creative new 
ones. 

Because of these new tools I 
have been called creative, respon- 
sive, overbearing, unavailable, too 
available, inhuman, warm and 
(my favorite) ‘‘still a technician at 
heart.” 

How did it all happen? A little at 
a time. Once my tube was in- 
stalled, I felt it gave me license to 
make innovative changes to office 
operations. After five years, I have 
learned to categorize the nuances 
by their respective technology: 

Electronic mail: Our system 
provides a function that allows 
follow-up answers to a user who 
has read an electronic note. This 
has resulted in a new language, 
which I refer to as ‘“‘Replyspeak”’ 
— somewhat appropriate, when 
you consider the Orwellian effect 
of this environment. It works like 
this: Suppose you send a note to 
one of your peers to inform him of 
your correct phone number: 

Me: It’s X2476. Mike. 

This is when Replyspeak kicks in. 

Peer: Thank you. 

Me: You're welcome. 

Peer: Appreciated. 

Me: It was nothing. 

Peer: Really clears things up. 

Me: Glad to have been of 
service. 

Peer: And you were prompt too. 

Me: You know me — every- 
thing on time 

Peer: Oh yeah, what about the 
Freebish Project???? 


Including punctuation, the orig- 
inal message was 14 characters. 
But the net effect is that my co- 
worker might as well forget my 
number, because I will now be out 
to him for the next three months. 

When Replyspeak mixes with 
the ‘‘buck slip’’ function, life can 
get even more difficult. After I re- 
quested the installation of two 
telephones, I was sent a reply that 
they would be too costly and my 
request was denied. The message, 
from a building management 
clerk, came late in a particularly 
tough day. (At least that was an 
excuse I included in my follow-up 
apology.) Deciding it was time to 
flex my organizational muscle, I 
replied in capital letters, with no 
sentence greater than three words 
and with an excess of exclamation 
points. 

Within microseconds, my mes- 
sage went from the clerk to her 
boss to my boss. I received a brand 
new note from the big guy. The 
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last note was read on Saturday 
morning on my at-home terminal. 
I spent the rest of the weekend 
discussing with my wife the vir- 
tues of my becoming a house- 
husband. 

By the way, after forwarding a 
note of apology (long sentences, 
all in lowercase) describing to the 
clerk the pressures of a high-ex- 
posure job, two things happened. 
One, I got my phones and two, I 
am now known as the e.e. cum- 
mings of Replyspeak. 

Decision support: I am genu- 
inely amazed at the numerous 
ways I can alienate my secretary. 
At budget time no one likes any- 
one anyway. Budgets aren’t diffi- 
cult, but every number changed 
requires rows and columns to be 
added again. To request more 
than one change a day is to tread 
on dangerously thin ice. 

I resolved that this year would 
be different! With the old pro- 
grammer’s blood rushing through 
my veins, in a few hours I created 
a budget data base and support 
software to produce extensive re- 
ports. All that was left was the 
data entry portion. 

Once again I proved that, while 
programmers are born not made, 
analysts had better be the par- 
ents. The system was not ergono- 
mically sound, user-friendly nor 
human engineered. After a few 
days and changes, my secretary 
felt very comfortable working 
with the data base. However, 
when I persisted in making 
changes before she did (and with- 
out telling her) I received notes 
from her — allin capitals, with no 
sentence longer than three words. 

The machine that answers the 
phone: Through intense study, I 
have determined that people who 
dial only four digits expect to find 
a human being on the other end of 
the phone. Seven-digit people 
leave messages, but in-house peo- 
ple normally swear and hang up. 

My department was clearly con- 
sidered pretentious when I okayed 
the installation of this handy de- 
vice. Once every hour we would 
dump the tape and find seven re- 
ceiver clicks for every message 





left. Actually, this ratio points out 
a productivity gain. If it wasn’t 
important enough to leave word, 
why was the call made? With this 
in mind, I would chuckle as people 
stopped me in the hall to tell me 
how much they hated that thing 
in my office. 

Of course, some small problems 

did occur. Like the time I was trav- 
eling and needed to talk to one of 
my managers and all I got was 
that damn recording. (Now, when 
I go on trips, if I can’t call early in 
the morning or right after lunch, I 
don’t call at all.) There was also 
the time we forgot to dump the 
tape for three hours; the first mes- 
sage on it was from the security 
desk telling me that my guests 
had arrived, were seated in the 
lobby and I should send someone 
to get them. 
Graphics: A picture is wortha 
thousand words. Not only was a 
terrific graphics device installed, 
but it has a 35mm camera at- 
tached to it. Presentations could 
now take on the characteristics of 
media events. No discussion was 
too small — all would be embel- 
lished with word slides and multi- 
colored graphics representing the 
rise in waste paper baskets emp- 
tied or incompleted phone calls 
left on my answering service. Iam 
now greeted in meetings with the 
same groans I get at home when I 
pull out pictures of my vacation. 

Moreover, because we are a 
company with 3,000 employees 
and only three slide projectors, the 
following scenario is common: 
“And now, if you will hold up the 
third slide to the light, you will see 
profits have increased while we 
have maintained a level number 
of telephone operators.” 

Word processing: Doing my 
own typing seemed like a real 
commitment to the advanced of- 
fice. For years I plodded along, 
writing things out in long hand, 
then turning the whole cryptic 
mess over for typing. Not now. 
Now my ignorance of spelling, 
punctuation and verb tense are 
clearly displayed to all who re- 
ceive my documents. I have since 
moved on to dictating equipment, 


SUGGESTION 
BOX 


which leaves my secretary to deal 
only with unfinished thoughts. As 
a result, my ‘“‘writing’’ vocabulary 
has increased — I can now use 
words that in the past I found 
unspellable. 


Interestingly, though, I still use 
word processing to type out sensi- 
tive memos. This way, memos of a 
confidential nature are neatly pre- 
sented without involving typists 
and over-the-shoulder readers. 
Usually. There was the time, how- 
ever, when as a catharsis I used a 
document to record my solution 
for all of the world’s problems. 
The piece was rather lengthy and 
was written late at night. When I 
arrived at work the next morning, 
an apologetic office consultant in- 
formed me that one of my docu- 
ments had been inadvertently 
overlaid, but they would strive to 
get it back for me. The rest of the 
day was spent with my telling 
them to forget it while the OA 
staff insisted that the only honor- 
able thing to do was to restore it. 


A consultant did get it restored 
and pledged she never read any- 
thing she brought back from the 
bit bucket. She also laughs a lot 
when she sees me now. 


Other strange phenomena con- 
tinue to occur. In spite of all these 
trials and birth pains, however, I 
still wouldn't trade my two termi- 
nals (one in the office, one at 
home) for the old ways. The value- 
added carried throughout this sys- 
tem far outweighs the occasional 
creative and innovative mistake. 
Secretaries complain about re- 
sponse time and executives wish 
that our financial packages could 
do just a little more. But they all 
agree life in the advanced office is 
more productive and satisfying — 
and even more fun. In the words 
of the famous philosopher A. 
Schwartzenegger, ‘No pain — no 
gain.” OA 


Goldman is the second vice- 
president and director of com- 
munications and information 
analysis at Lincoln National 
Corp. 
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LOWELL, MASS. — DR. AN 
WANG, FOUNDER OF WANG LAB- 
ORATORIES, INC., HAS APPOINT- 
ED JOHN F. CUNNINGHAM, 
FORMER EXECUTIVE VICE-PRES- 
IDENT, AS HIS REPLACEMENT AS 
COMPANY PRESIDENT AND 
CHIEF OPERATING OFFICER. 
Wang will remain as chairman of the 

rd and chief executive officer. 
larry H.S. Chou, formerly executive 
ice-president, was promoted to vice- 
iirman of the board and will re- 
in as chief financial officer and 
easurer. Frederick A. Wang, Dr. 
Wang's son and formerly senior vice- 
president, was promoted to executive 
vice-president and chief development 
yi ficer 
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ARLINGTON, VA. — THE SITE 
OF THE 1984 NATIONAL COMPUT- 
ER CONFERENCE (NCC) HAS BEEN 
CHANGED FROM ITS HOUSTON 
LOCATION TO EITHER THE LAS 
VEGAS CONVENTION CENTER OR 
McCORMICK PLACE IN CHICAGO. 
The decision was made by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Information Pro- 
cessing Societies, Inc. (Afips) after 
that organization received numerous 
complaints from vendors and attend- 
ees about inadequate facilities and ac- 
commodations. The 1983 NCC will be 
held May 16-19 in Anaheim, Calif., as 
planned. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. — THIR- 
TEEN ELECTRONICS COMPANIES 


HAVE ENDORSED A SINGLE 
EMERGING STANDARD FOR LO- 
CAL-AREA NETWORKS which will 
eventually allow computers and office 
equipment, regardless of brand, to 
communicate with each other. The 
new Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Engineers (IEEE) P802.3 draft 
standard, Carrier Sense Multiple Ac- 
cess with Collision Detection (CSMA/ 
CD), represents the convergence of 
IEEE 802 working drafts, Ethernet 
specifications and documents from 
the Eurepean Computer Manufactur- 
ers Association. 


WILLOW GROVE, PA. — THE 
EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL INFORMATION/ 


When was the last time you felt like doing this? 


You obviously don’t know about the Protectors. 


Don’t blame your disk 
drive. Your data losses could 
be coming from heads that 
are dirty, or from tired 

floppy disks that 
¥ maybe weren't 
‘ designed 

# right in the 
AS first place. 

Data 
integrity is too important to 
leave to chance. That's why 
we offer the Protectors — 
cleaning kits and floppy disks 
to help cut down on data 
losses 

Our head cleaning kits for 
5%" and 8” disk drives will 
ensure clean heads with 


minimum effort and without 

field service. Contamination 

is safely and thoroughly 

removed from read/write 

heads, for minimal data loss 

from dust or other particles. 
Our 5%" and 8” floppy 

diskettes have an extra 

attention to 

detail, because 

your drive 

is only as 

good as 

the media 

you use. This high-reliability 

media is evenly coated, fully 

lubricated, and self-lubricat- 

ing for less wear. Each disk is 

100% tested and guaranteed. 


And CPX disks are also 
available with reinforcement 
rings for extra protection. 

Protect your daisy-wheel 
print quality, too, 


with our ; 


print 

wheels 

and print wheel cleaning kits. 
Keep your system up and 

running with the CPX 

Protectors. For 

more infor- 

mation, just 

give us a call. 


CORPORATE OFFICE: 19821 Nordhoff Street * Northridge * CA 91324 © Phone (213) 341-3783 © Telex 18-1537 


NORTHEASTERN REGION: 3001 Hadley Road * Building 5B * South Plainfield ¢ NJ 07080 © Phone (201) 756-8040 
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WORD PROCESSING ASSOCIA- 
TION (IWP) RECENTLY VOTED TO 
CHANGE THE ORGANIZATION’S 
NAME to the Association of Informa- 
tion Systems Professionals (Aisp). 
The name change is effective June 1, 
1983, as part of an overall strategic 
five-year plan. The new name is in- 
tended to be a more accurate reflec- 
tion of the professional expertise and 
aspirations of the group’s member- 
ship as a whole. The association's 
purpose is to serve as the representa- 
tive organization for users of informa- 
tion systems products and services 
and will ‘express the needs of those 
who design, implement, manage and 
use all information systems.”’ 

NORWALK, CONN. — THE 
SURGE IN BUSINESS/ PERSONAL 
COMPUTER REVENUES IS EX- 
PECTED TO REACH ITS PEAK AND 
TAPER OFF TO EXTREMELY MOD- 
EST LEVELS BY 1992, according to 
a report by International Resource De- 
velopment, Inc. (IRD). The 163-page 
document, ‘‘Vendor Strategies for 
Personal Computers/Workstations,”’ 
predicts that by 1987 the personal 
computer market will begin to be ab- 
sorbed by the multifunction worksta- 
tion field. This workstation market 
will garner roughly $14 billion annu- 
ally during the next 10 years, accord- 
ing to the study, with the workstation 
destined to “‘serve as a replacement 
for data terminals, word processors 
and personal computers, which will 
either become obsolete or move down- 
ward in the white-collar hierarchy.” 
IRD is at 30 High St., Norwalk, Conn. 
06851. 


SILVER SPRING, MD. — THE 
NATIONAL MICROGRAPHICS AS- 
SOCIATION (NMA) BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS WILL BALLOT ITS 
MEMBERSHIP FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF CHANGING THE GROUP’S 
NAME to the Association for Informa- 
tion and Image Management. At a re- 
cent meeting, the board concluded 
that the NMA must broaden its scope 
and promote micrographics as an in- 
tegral part of the automated office 
and not remain as a stand-alone tech- 
nology. The new name would be offi- 
cially adopted on July 1, 1983, 
pending voter approval. 


NEW YORK — THE WORLD- 
WIDE VIDEOTEX/TELETEXT 
MARKET IS GROWING IN EXCESS 
OF 100% ANNUALLY, according to a 
recent study published by Link Re- 
sources, Inc. The report, ‘‘Worldwide 
Videotex/Teletext Evaluation,’’ also 
concluded that on a global basis, Pres- 
tel-formatted systems stiil dominate 
the marketplace, with half of the pub- 
lic systems using Prestel-based coding 
schemes. 

In computer hardware, half of all 
survey participants reported using 
Digital Equipment Corp. host ma- 
chines. Banks were revealed to be the 
largest category of information pro- 
viders in the world's videotex 
community. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS — 
TANDY CORP. WILL ACQUIRE 
THE ASSETS OF INTERCONNECT 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS SyYS- 
TEMS, INC. (ITS) OF LEXINGTON, 
KY., FOR AN UNDISCLOSED CASH 
SUM. It will reportedly be incorporat- 
ed into the Radio Shack division of 
Tandy to broaden the scope of its tele- 





phone product marketing. Radio 
Shack intends to open a series of ex- 
perimental retail telephone stores in 
conjunction with its acquisition. 


LOWELL, MASS. — WANG LAB- 
ORATORIES, INC. HAS REACHED 
AN AGREEMENT IN PRINCIPLE 
WITH UNITED STATES SATEL- 
LITE SYSTEMS, INC. (Usssi) which 
calls for Wang to acquire both a mi- 
nority ownership in and satellite tran- 
sponder capabilities from Usssi. As a 
result, Wang’s major accounts will re- 
portedly be able to own or participate 
in their own national communica- 
tions networks of Wang-based sys- 
tems, complete with voice, data, video 
and text transmission capabilities. 
Under the agreement, Wang may pur- 
chase additional bandwidth from the 
New York-based Usssi in the future. 


SCOTTS VALLEY, CALIF. — 
VICTOR TECHNOLOGIES, INC. AN- 
NOUNCED THAT ITS PERSONAL 
COMPUTER HAS BEEN SELECTED 
BY FORD MOTOR CO. FOR USE 
THROUGHOUT THE CORPORA- 
TION. Ford is expected to purchase 
1,500 to 3,000 Victor 9000 systems, 
most of which will go to Ford's Dear- 
born, Mich., headquarters. The Victor 
product has a single-unit base price of 
$3,995. 


WELLESLEY, MASS. — THE 
PORTABLE BRIEFCASE COMPUT- 
ER AND TERMINAL INDUSTRY, 
WITH SHIPMENTS OF 265,000 
UNITS IN 1982, WILL INCREASE 
SHIPMENT VOLUME 12 TIMES 
OVER THE NEXT FIVE YEARS, ac- 
cording to a study by Venture Devel- 
opment Corp. The fastest growing 
area in this industry, which encom- 
passes portable display terminals, 
portable teleprinters and portable 
computers, is the rapidly emerging 
portable briefcase segment. This mar- 
ket is led by Osborne Computer Corp., 
which boasts a whopping 56.1% 
share of 1982 revenues. Venture is at 
One Washington St., Wellesley, Mass. 
02181. 


CINCINNATI — THE NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY AND HEALTH (NIOSH) 
WILL EXAMINE THE RELATION- 
SHIP BETWEEN VIDEO DISPLAY 
TERMINALS AND PROBLEM 
PREGNANCIES AND BIRTH DE- 
FECTS. The study has been prompted 
by a growing concern among women 
office workers. A team of Niosh re- 
searchers, led by Dr. Michael Rosen- 
berg, will compare the rate of 
spontaneous abortions and birth de- 
fects among users and nonusers. The 
study will be the first large-scale epi- 
demiological research that focuses on 
women using the terminals and will 
draw from records on 6,000 
pregnancies. 


PHILADELPHIA — THE 
FRANKLIN RESEARCH CENTER 
HAS ANNOUNCED THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF AN OFFICE OF THE FU- 
TURE PLANNING MODEL to assist 
in evaluating the impact of OA tech- 
nology on the productivity and life- 
style of professional and office 
employees. The computer model pro- 
ject, called Optimus, is a multiclient- 
sponsored venture that will reportedly 
help companies forecast and analyze 
the expense of equipment, software, 
training and facilities necessary to 
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achieve OA objectives. The institute is 
at 20th and Race Station, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19103. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — A MI- 
CROCOMPUTER' SELECTION 
GUIDE FEATURING THE CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF 47 MAJOR MICRO- 
COMPUTERS HAS BEEN COM- 
PILED here by the Office Automation 
Society, Inc. (Oasi). The reference 
guide reportedly includes information 
on word processors and various OA 
products, with charts, definitions and 
checklists to help match specific of- 
fice needs. It costs $24 from Oasi 
through P.O. Box 31, Washington, 
D.C. 20044. 


NORWALK, CONN. — RE- 
STRUCTURING OF THE TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS INDUSTRY WILL 
RESULT IN ‘‘CONVULSIVE”’ 
CHANGES IN THE MARKET FOR 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS EQUIP- 
MENT LEASING SERVICES, accord- 
ing to a research report from 
International Resource Development, 
Inc. (IRD) The study analyzes the ex- 
pected impact of the AT&T Consent 
Decree and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission's Second Computer 
Inquiry decision and reviews the op- 
portunities in telecommunications 
leasing for lessors, commercial 
banks, telephone companies and 
equipment manufacturers 

The report points out that leasing 


companies are already jumping into 
the telecommunications market, 
ready to displace some of the tele- 
phone companies’ traditional leasing 
activity. IRD is at 20 High St., Nor- 
walk, Conn. 06851 


HOUSTON — COMPAQ COM- 
PUTER CORP. HAS ANNOUNCED 
THAT THE SEARS BUSINESS SYS- 
TEMS CENTER CHAIN AND 10 
OTHER COMPUTER RETAIL 
STORES WILL NOW SELL ITS 
COMPAQ PORTABLE COMPUTER. 
The 16-bit portable machine, intend- 
ed for business and professional use, 
is reportedly plug-compatible with the 
IBM Personal Computer and its 
software 


What do Americas largest bank 
and Britains leading candy maker 
have in common? 


Success, for one thing. And 
successful distributed data process- 
ing systems for another. 

The system is SyFA. A com- 
puter system designed specifically 
for DDP networks. 

SyFA is successful because it 
consistently out-benchmarks its 
competition on all the criteria cru- 
cial to successful DDP: 

¢ Faster response time that 
enables SyFA to perform up to twice 
as many transactions in a given 
time period—even fully loaded. 

¢ Full SNA capability—glitch- 
free, debugged and in use 
since 1978. 


¢ Speed and ease of implemen- 
tation. There’s no system pro- 
gramming to do, and applications 
are typically brought on line in 
one-half to one-third of the time 
budgeted by customers. 

¢ Investment protection. SyFA 
offers a broad range of compati- 
ble processing power to accommo- 
date hassle-free expansion. And 
you can increase system size with- 
out switching to another operat- 
ing system. 

So, what SyFA customers really 
have in common is an uncommonly 
cost-effective DDP computer 


Commercial Systems Division 


2181 Dupont Drive/ Irvine, California 92713/714-833-8830 
TWX: 910-595-2543) TLX: 4722105 
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DOCUMENT RETRIEVAL/TEXT MANAGEMENT. 


With Henco Software’s new INFO-Text 
advanced document retrieval and text management 
system, the information resources of your data and 
text processing systems are now at your fingertips. 
For more complete information management and 
better decision making. 

With INFO-Text you're in touch with the spe- 
cific numeric and textual information you need — 
memos and documents of any length, and records 
and reports of all complexities— from personal or 
departmental databases and word processing files. 
Hard to define items that you'd like to review regu- 
larly, plus one-of-a-kind items needed to solve spe- 
cific problems. 

Finding the right information is just half of 
what INFO-Text can do for you. Because it’s a rela- 
tional data management sy ste »m (RDMS), INFO-Text 
presents the information you’ ve called for in a con- 

cise format that can be easily analyzed and refer- 
enced. And there’s a text editor for editing or 
updating on the spot. 

INFO-Text is so versatile and straightforward 
that managerial professionals and business special- 
ists are quickly adept at applying it to their ae 
problems-like market uence personnel adminis- 
tration, project management and material require- 
ments — that draw information from multiple docu- 
ment sources and need immediate response. And 
INFO-Text’s ability to retrieve information based 
on synonyms and word groups enhances the 
efficiency of administrators and secretaries in a 
wide range of application environments including 
correspondence tracking, customer responsé sys- 
tems and sales lead tracking. 


INFO-Text means immediate access to better 
information. And the knowledge to improve insight 
and judgment for effective decision making. That's 
why we cali INFO-Text the Knowledge Connection. 

INFO-Text. For Prime and DEC VAX systems. 
From Henco Software, the integrated software solu- 
tions company whose application problem solving 
tools are used by over 1000 companies worldwide. 
For complete details, call or return the coupon. 
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I want to know more about The Knowledge Connection. 
Send complete INFO-Text details to: 


Name Title 


Company 


Address 


City ate Zip 


Phone() Type of Computer 


Mail to: Henco Software, Inc., 100 Fifth Avenue, Waltham, MA 02154 
(617) 890-8670, TWX: 710-324-7701 CW 8302230A 
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100 Fifth Avenue 
Waltham, MA 02154 


(617) 890-8670 
TWX: 710-324-7701 
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Who Controls 
The OA Budget? 


OA is predicted to skyrocket during 
the next decade. Finding out how others spend 
their money may help you budget more wisely. 


With total U.S. office automation 
equipment sales topping $7 billion 
in 1982, somebody is obviously 
spending a lot of money on OA. And 
with revenue growth rates in the 
double digits for most OA vendors, 
users are apparently spending much 
more each year than they did the 
previous year. However, to go be- 
yond these clear, unassailable, but 
not terribly useful statements is to 
enter a realm of conjecture. 

Who is spending how much on 
what? Who decides what gets ac- 
quired and what doesn’t? Does any- 


By Thomas Elliott 


body keep track of OA expenditures 
in most organizations? If so, who? Is 
there an OA budgeting process? Is it 
different from other forms of bud- 
geting and control, or is buying a 
word processor like buying a turret 
lathe? Do different industries and 
sizes of organizations handle OA 
budgeting and control differently? 
Answers to questions like these 
would draw a much more complete 
picture of the OA business, useful 
not only to vendors seeking to under- 
stand their markets better, but also 
to users looking for ways to manage 


OA better. For the past two years, In- 
ternational Data Corp. (IDC) has 
been looking at the organizational 
aspects of OA and has recently com- 
pleted an OA user spending study of 
300 organizations. The study illumi- 
nates some of the critical budget and 
control questions. 

In general, we found that a few 
common organizational patterns are 
developing in OA management, and 
they are consistent across industry 
and, to a lesser degree, across orga- 
nizational size ranges. OA manage- 
ment responsibility usually includes 
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at least keeping track of OA ex- 
penditures, although the actual 
authority for expenditure tends to 
be shared between OA manage- 
ment and the ultimate end-user 
department. As for actual spend- 
ing levels, we found that budget 
expenditures were increasing in 
the organizations we surveyed. 
However, for a variety of reasons, 
ranging from the economy to cost- 
justification issues, percentage in- 
creases for 1983 vs. 1982 would 
be lower than 1982 vs. 1981 
increases. 

OA is a convenient term, but it 
is not a terribly specific one. 
There is a general consensus 
about what is probably included 
when the term is used, but no def- 
inition exists that cannot be prov- 
en inadequate. This degree of 
certainty is scarcely one to give 
comfort to accountants talking 
about budgeting and control. For 
this reason, after establishing the 
size and industry of the respond- 
ing organization, we asked as our 
first item on our user spending 
survey what kinds of hardware 
and software were included in OA 
for the purposes of budgeting and 
control 


s might be expected, word 
processors were the sin- 
gle piece of equipment 
most frequently included, fol- 
lowed by WP done on mainframe 
computers. Of 325 survey respon- 
dents, 289 and 200, respectively, 
indicated inclusion of these two 
products. Desktop computers 
ade a strong showing, with 177 
responses, suggesting that in 
many organizations desktops are 
ng considered as something 
more than simple extensions of 
ata processing. Interestingly 
enough, in light of the attention 
being paid to voice/data integra- 
tion in the OA literature, only 86 
respondents indicated that any 
form of voice communication was 
included in OA budgeting. 
Patterns of product inclusion in 
OA differed between smaller orga- 
nizations and larger organiza- 
tions. No major differences 
appeared in the rate at which re- 
spondents included desktop com- 
puters and word processing on 
either a dedicated or a mainframe 
application level. Larger organiza- 
tions, however, were more apt to 
include electronic mail and multi- 
function office systems in OA 
than were smaller firms. This is 
understandable, since electronic 
mail is likely to be more useful in 


large organizations than in small 


ones, and multifunction office 
systems may be more attractive to 
larger organizations with some fi- 
nancial room to experiment with 
new technologies. 

The nature of OA, in particular 
this lack of clarity about what 
should and should not be includ- 
ed, raises some critical issues for 
financial management of the OA 
effort. Some OA technologies, like 
desktop computers, are inherent- 
ly decentralizing; they continue 
well-established DP trends toward 
moving processing power to the 
end user. Similarly, convenience 
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‘‘Strongly decentralized organizations 
tend to have budgeting and control 
systems very different from those of 
centralized organizations.”’ 


copiers can be seen as moving 
copying power away from central 
reprographics. Other technol- 
ogies, like electronic typewriters 


Information managers 


and stand-alone word processors, 
may be seen as simply new ver- 
sions of existing office technol- 
ogies over which there has 


have a tough job. 


Harris has 6 steps to 
make it easier. 


If you think you have a tough job, 
look at the problems of your informa- 
tion systems managers. 

O They're under increasing pressure 
to help raise productivity by installing 
new systems. But that’s not as easy as 
it sounds. The new equipment has to 
be compatible with the old. 

0 They're besieged by requests to get 
going on local area networks. But 
there’s no assurance that a single net- 


historically been little central or- 
ganizational control. 

Technologies like electronic 
mail, however, have some central- 
izing influence because they fre- 
quently cross organizational 
boundaries and involve central re- 
sources. To the extent that OA 
continues to move toward inter- 
system communications, organi- 
zationwide networking and the 
sharing of organizational data 
bases, this centralizing tendency 
will strengthen. 

Strongly decentralized organi- 
zations tend to have budgeting 
and control systems very different 
from those of centralized organi- 
zations. Spending authority is del- 
egated further down and out on 
the organization chart, review 


\ 


work standard will emerge. 

O They must control the way informa- 
tion is handled in your company. But 
with individual employees ordering 
their own equipment, they may be 
losing control. 

In short, your information systems 
managers are pushed and pulled in a 
dozen different directions at once. 
With millions of dollars hanging in the 
balance. And mounting pressures to 
act now. 

Enough! We don't think this is any 
way to manage information. So we've 
developed a better way. The approach 





procedures focus less on line item 
details and more on net results 
and so on. Therefore, the nature 
of OA in any given organization 
determines what approach is rea- 
sonable for budgeting and control 
of OA expenditures. If OA consists 
purely of word processing on a de- 
partmental level, then a heavily 
centralized structure may be in- 
appropriate. If, however, a multi- 
site, multidivision company is 
interested in electronic mail, then 
some degree of central control 
makes a lot more sense. 
Managing OA, of course, in- 
cludes a number of responsibil- 
ities that do not bear directly on 
the budgeting and control of OA 
expenditures, such as technical 
equipment evaluation, training 


we recommend is to build your man- 


ground up. 

That means you don’t plunge into 
some vast system and hope that it 
works in the trenches. Instead, you 
solve the small problems first and 
gradually work your way up to the 
big ones: 


Six sensible steps. 
Step 1: Make individual employees 
more productive by offering the right 
level of processing or communica- 
tions power at the point of need. 
Hanis is well equipped to help you 
accomplish this. We have the broadest 
line of information processing and 
communications equipment in the 
industry. So you don't have to worry 
about fitting Harris. Harris will fit you. 


The Haris Mind™ Series, a distributed 
agement information system (MIS) the data processing system, enables the 
same way you build a house. From the MIS executive to provide personal com- 
puting and interactive COBOL process- 
ing, yet retain centralized control. With- 
out degrading mainframe performance. 


Step 5: Recognize that voice commu- 
nications are just as vital as other 
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‘‘The majority of organizations with 
any involvement at all in OA have 
appointed an individual or committee 
with some degree of management 
responsibility for OA throughout the 
organization. In many cases, the 
appointment was fairly recent.”’ 


programs and top management 
education. However, much of OA 
management — like much of 
management in general — comes 
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£63 
- Harris terminals are 


designed for maximum ease 
of use and operator comfort. 


forms of information management. 


Step 2: Leverage your existing sys- 
tem investment by adding functions 
to the equipment already installed. 
Example: R & D engineers using 
super-minicomputers can be made 
even more productive by adding 
word processing capabilities. 
Hanis offers a wide variety of word 
processing capabilities—for our 
terminals, computers, distributed 
data processing systems and, soon, 
the latest in integrated office systems. 


Step 3: Give employees the power to 
communicate with your company’s 
mainframes, so they will have quick 
access to corporate data bases. 

Our 9200 Interactive Series is perfect for 
this. It can support multiple main- 
frames in the most widely used com- 
puter communications network. 





Harris super-minicomputers can 
support over 300 software packages, 
including CAD/CAM and simulation. 


Step 4: Delegate processing power to 
the professionals who need it at the 
departmental level. 





With a Hams digital PBX telephone sys- 
tem, you can reduce costs and increase 
productivity—by switching both voice 
and data. Advantages include auto- 


Harris PBX’s can 
support up to 2,000 lines. 


down to how funds are controlled. 

IDC has been looking at man- 
agement structures for OA ina 
number of different surveys and 


matic call back, least-cost routing and 
detailed cost allocation. 


Step 6: You have now taken care of 
the basic forms of information in your 
organization—data, words and 
voice—at the individual and depart- 
mental level. The next step is to inter- 
connect the systems through a local 
area network. 

Ours will interconnect Hanis interac- 
tive, distributed data processing and 
word processing systems. On the way 
are other configurations that will inte- 
grate voice and data PBX systems, 
computers, multi-function terminals 
and systems from other leading ven- 
dors. Our layered design approach 

to network architecture will protect 
your investment in case a single net- 
work standard is established. 


Automated 
and personal support. 


We know how you feel about down- 


time. So we've developed one of the 
most sophisticated support systems in 
the industry. You can activate our nation- 
wide service and support team by 
calling one of our toll-free numbers. 


Our system assures you of fast and 


professional responsiveness by expe- 
rienced and well-equipped personnel, 
and we also offer courteous follow-up 
to ensure your satisfaction. Which is 
one more way we make information 
easier to manage. 


What can we help you with? 


Please send me information on the product(s) checked. 





Super-minicomputers 
Word processing 
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(] Local Area Networks 

_] Never mind the printed word. 
I’m ready to talk to a salesperson 














systems about the product(s) checked. 
Name Title 
Firm 
Address 
a a a 
Mail to: Director, Marketing Communications, Information Systems, Harris Corporation, 1025 West 


NASA Boulevard, Melbourne, FL 32919, (305) 727-9609. 
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interview programs, including the 
recent one on user spending. In 
spite of a great deal of diversity in 
how organizations approach the 
management of OA, some com- 
mon tendencies seem to be 
emerging. 


he majority of organiza- 

tions with any invoive- 

ment at all in OA have 
appointed an individual or a com- 
mittee with some degree of man- 
agement responsibility for OA 
throughout the organization. In 
many cases the appointment was 
fairly recent: In two surveys pub- 
lished in 1981, between a third 
and a half of the individuals and 
committees had been appointed 
within the past year. 

In the recent user spending sur- 
vey, respondents again indicated 
overwhelmingly (70%) that there 
were individuals or committees 
with organizationwide OA respon- 
sibilities. Larger organizations 
seemed significantly more likely 
than smaller ones to have made 
such an appointment. Of those in- 
dicating an organizational reve- 
nue or budget of less than $25 
million (18% of the sample), only 
63% had designated OA responsi- 
bility, as opposed to 77% of the or- 
ganizations over $1 billion (17% of 
the sample). 

There seems to be a clear trend 
to locate OA responsibility within 
the DP or management informa- 
tion services (MIS) function. In 
one earlier study, over half the in- 
dividuals who indicated they had 
OA responsibility also had DP/MIS 
backgrounds; in the user spend- 
ing survey, about two-thirds of the 
325 respondents indicated OA 
was a management responsibility 
of the DP or MIS department. 
Larger organizations and organi- 
zations spending a relatively large 
amount on OA were more likely to 
allocate responsibility this way. 

“Having responsibility’’ for OA 
obviously covers a lot of ground. 
To ascertain exactly what is 
meant by that term, previous sur- 
veys have posed a series of more 
specific questions, such as: 

Does responsibility include 
planning, financing and imple- 
menting pilot projects? Does it in- 
clude acting as sole OA 
purchasing authority? 

Generally speaking, the results 
have suggested that OA responsi- 
bility tends to be more persuasive 
than coercive. For example, more 
respondents indicated responsi- 
bility for monitoring OA expendi- 
tures than for controlling them. 

In the user spending survey, 
208 respondents indicated that 
monitoring expenditures was part 
of the responsibility of OA man- 
agement, but a significant num- 
ber (135) indicated monitoring 
responsibility was shared among 
one or more different departments 
or individuals in addition to the 
primary OA management individ- 
ual or group. As might be expect- 
ed, controller or accounting 
departments were most frequent- 
ly mentioned as sharing responsi- 
bility (39%), followed by DP/MIS 
and purchasing, with 21% and 
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19% respectively. (Considering 
the centrality that purchasing de- 
partments have historically had 
with office equipment expendi- 
tures, the relative infrequency of 
their mention is interesting.) 


aving designated respon- 
sibility for OA, even in- 
cluding monitoring 


expenditures, does not appear to 
be the same as having a compre- 
hensive OA plan. Respondents to 
the user spending survey were 
asked if there was an organiza- 
tionwide plan for OA and, if so, 
whether it included a formal bud- 
get or spending plan. Less than 
half indicated that their organiza- 
tions had a plan, although about 
two-thirds of those who did said it 
included a budget. There seemed 
to be no correlation between the 
size of the organization and the 
likelihood of having an OA plan, 
although — not surprisingly — 
organizations with larger OA ex- 
penditures were more likely to 
have one. 

Procedures by which funds are 
allocated and expended for OA 
equipment acquisition vary slight- 
ly from organization to organiza- 
tion, but they don’t appear to be 
too different from any other sort 
of capital allocation process. In 
fact, in response to the statement 
“OA equipment budgeting is es- 
sentially like all other capital bud- 
geting,’ almost 60% of the user 
spending sample agreed this was 
‘‘a very good description of our 
process.”’ (Only about 5% indicat- 
ed it was ‘‘definitely unlike our 
process.’’) Furthermore, more 
than 80% of the respondents indi- 
cated that the spending authority 
limits of managers were the same 
for OA equipment as for other 
types of spending. 

Given the level of interest in 
cost-justification of OA, we decid- 
ed to ask if cost-justification was a 
required part of all OA equipment 
proposals. Almost three-quarters 
of the respondents replied that 
this was at least partially the rule 
in their organizations. However, 
slightly less than a third said it 
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was usual for follow-up studies to 
be done to see if original cost-justi- 
fication claims had been met. 
This set of statistics will certainly 
encourage skepticism among 
those inclined to believe that cost- 
justification is all done with mir- 
rors, anyway. 


ome features of OA spend- 
ing may be significantly 
different from other forms 
of capital allocation. The nature 
of office automation is such that it 
doesn't necessarily divide along 
existing budgetary lines. Some re- 
sources must be shared to be cost- 
effective, and in other cases 
corporate management may be in- 
terested in investigating new 
technologies that no individual 
manager would be willing to fund 
purely out of his own budget. Ac- 
cordingly, it seemed worth asking 
exactly how expenditures were 
made. 
Survey respondents were given 


four alternative descriptions of 
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their expenditure process: 

¢ All expenditures are made by 
end users. 

e Studies and pilot projects are 
funded by a central OA budget, 
but all ongoing expenditures come 
from end users. 

¢ Some ongoing expenditures 
come from a central OA budget. 

¢ All expenditures come from a 
central OA budget. 

An “‘other’’ option was also pro- 
vided; one respondent took advan- 
tage of this to note that his 
organization’s method of expendi- 
ture was “‘total chaos.” 

The most frequent choice (37%) 
was that end users are responsi- 
ble for all expenditures, followed 
by a central OA budget paying for 
pilots and studies (24%), then by a 
central budget paying for every- 
thing (17%) and finally by the case 
where a central budget picks up 
some ongoing expenses as well as 
pilots and studies (16%). The fact 
that there is no overwhelmingly 
dominant pattern for handling ex- 
penditures suggests organizations 
are tailoring their OA budgeting 
practices to suit their particular 
circumstances. 

Some significant differences 
became apparent when the sam- 
ple was broken down by organiza- 
tional size and by:size of OA 
budget. In general, reliance on a 
central budget seems to increase 
with the size of the organization 
and the OA expenditure level. 
Smaller organizations were much 
more likely to assign all expendi- 
tures as an end-user responsibil- 
ity than were larger organiza- 
tions. Organizations with total OA 
equipment expenditures under 
$50,000 in 1982 were about half 
as likely to have all OA expendi- 
tures come from a central budget 
as were organizations spending 
more than that amount. Also, the 
tendency to fund pilot projects 
and studies from a central budget 
seemed to increase with both or- 
ganization size and amount of OA 
expenditures. 

Not all survey respondents were 


willing or able to indicate how 
much their organizations were 
spending on OA equipment, but 
enough did (298) to give us some 
useful information. Of those re- 
sponding, about 28% indicated 
1982 expenditures were less than 
$50,000, 30% placed the figure 
between $50,000 and $100,000, 
38% put it between $100,000 and 
$1 million and the remainder indi- 
cated OA expenditures between 
$1 million and $5 million. 

To nobody’s great surprise, 
larger organizations tended to 
have larger OA expenditures. 
What is a little more surprising is 
that some of the smaller organiza- 
tions reported relatively large OA 
figures: 15 respondents from or- 
ganizations with revenues/bud- 
gets under $25 million indicated 
OA expenditures between 
$100,000 and $1 million. Ata 
minimum, this means that 0.4% 
of revenues/budgets are being 
spent on OA equipment in these 
organizations — not an insignifi- 
cant sum. 


is tracked as part of DP 

spending: 185 of the 325 re- 
spondents indicated this was the 
case in their organizations. About 
half of these replied that OA ex- 
penditures constituted between 
1% and 5% of the total DP budget; 
only about 11% indicated it was 
more than 10% of the DP budget. 
Smaller OA budgets seemed to 
represent smaller percentages of 
their organization’s DP budgets. 
This makes sense if you assume 
that smaller OA budgets imply 
that an organization is in a pilot or 
small-scale implementation 
phase, in which case, OA expendi- 
tures are likely to be limited rela- 
tive to more established DP 
budgets. 

Respondents were asked to in- 
dicate the direction and percent- 
age of change between their 1981 
and 1982 OA expenditures, and 
project the same things for their 
1983 expenditures relative to 
1982. On the whole, budgets have 
increased and are going to contin- 
ue to do so. Of the 183 respon- 
dents who indicated at least the 
direction of change for both years, 
100 said that their 1982 expendi- 
tures were more than those for 
1981, and that 1983 would be 
larger still. In only one case were 
OA expenditures on a steady de- 
cline from 1981 to 1983. 

However, the percentage of re- 
spondents indicating a stable OA 
expenditure level increased from 
21% of the sample for 1982 vs. 
1981 to 29% for 1983 vs. 1982. 
The survey results indicate that, 
while the OA market is increas- 
ing, a number of variables will 
dictate how quickly that market 
grows. OA 


I n many cases, OA spending 


Elliott is associate director of 
research for International Data 
Corp., in Framingham, Mass. He 
is responsible for market re- 
search in the major OA technol- 
ogies and is the author of the 
report referred to in the article. 
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DG must prove itself in the OA marketplace if it 
wants to win a piece of the pie. And that’s 
just what DG says it is going to do. 


By Ann Dooley 


Skeptics might say that Data General Corp. has an uphill fight 
ahead. Skeptics, however, aren't necessarily successful fighters, 
and that is what DG contends it is going to be. 

In the midst of a recession, DG is not only expanding its base, it is 
also taking on established office automation vendors. More than any 
other minicomputer vendor, DG has sold to the OEM market. Now it 
is trying to appeal to end users in the fast-moving OA industry. 

One of the up-and-coming minicomputer companies of the '70s, 
DG almost immediately began parading high-growth revenues anda 
‘““workhorse”’ of a machine called the Nova, a 16-bit minicomputer. 
But in 1980, DG’s sensational revenue spiral of 45% annual growth 
ended. Although the bubble was bursting for many of its minicom- 
puter competitors as well, DG’s reputation has never been the same. 

For the last several years, industry rumors have circulated that 
the company was on the verge of being acquired. The rumors 
stemmed primarily from DG’s seeming inability to keep pace with an 
evolving marketplace. Critics contend DG was suffering from a 
product line and organizational structure that were rapidly growing 
obsolete. Once an overnight success story, DG didn’t seem able to 
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maintain a sharp product focus in 
the evolving industry a decade lat- 
er. In the 32-bit system market, 
for example, DG came in a year 


late. 
N is refusing to listen to the 
doomsayers. DG's vice- 
president and chief financial offi- 
cer, Kenneth Jaeggi, maintained 
that the company has never been 
in a stronger economic position 
and that the OA market is one of 
its top priorities. In the last six 
months, DG has also reportedly 
doubled its research and develop- 
ment efforts in the OA arena and 
made ‘“‘sizable '’ investments in 
marketing and staffing. 

Known as a conservatively 
managed company, DG recently 
was one of the first computer 
companies to strengthen its posi- 
tion against unfriendly takeovers. 
Although few high-tech compa- 
nies have been victims of un- 
friendly takeover bids (as 
occurred in the Bendix/ Martin 
Marietta war), many will probably 
begin to be aware of the possibili- 
ty. ‘If you're in it for the long 
term, you don't want to keep look- 
ing over your shoulder,’’ John Ad- 
ams, president of Adams, 
Harkness and Hill, Inc., comment- 
ed. 

With this and other moves, DG 


evertheless, the company 


has demonstrated it plans to be 


around for the long haul. DG’s 
1981 year-end announcement of 
its Comprehensive Electronic Of- 
fice (CEO) system clearly showed 
its competitors that the company 
was focused and committed to the 
office market. The industry con- 
sensus has been favorable con- 
cerning the CEO system, which is 
based on Eclipse minicomputers 
and Dasher workstations. Con- 
ceptually, the system lives up to 
ite name, providing users with an 
integrated, comprehensive system 
including electronic filing, elec- 
tronic messaging, administrative 
support, word processing, deci- 
sion support, a local-area network 
(Xodiac) and data processing. It 
also supports both IBM-compati- 
ble Systems Network Architecture 
and X.25 communications 
capabilities. 

An edge DG holds over the com- 
petition is that its products are de- 
liverable today, according to J. 
David Lyons, vice-president and 
general manager of the Informa- 
tion Systems Division. When 
some executives and top sales 
staff left the company, DG enlist- 
ed a number of erstwhile IBM peo- 
ple. Lyons, formerly a director in 
the IBM product development 
group, was one of these. “‘It’s hard 
to find any offering that is totally 
integrated across all operating 
systems and that can be shipped 
today,’’ he charged. DG might 
have announced later than some 
others in the market, but it is fur- 
ther ahead in product develop- 
ment, Lyons maintained. In 
illustration, the ex-IBMer said 
that DG assumed as far back as 
1977 that CEO would run on the 
AOS and AOS/VS operating sys- 
tems, all communication product 
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lines and on all processors from 
top to bottom. 

DG defines the office from a 
broad perspective and its CEO 
system reflects this philosopy, ac- 
cording to Thomas Billadeau, 
president of The Office Systems 
Consulting Group. DG approaches 
OA via delivering computer ser- 
vices for all who work in the office 
— not through auxiliary services 
and add-ons, but in one package. 
“It's a commitment to be applaud- 
ed,”’ the Boston consultant noted. 

But the system does have some 
problems. One is in its delivery to 
the end user. The CEO has a tradi- 
tional DP entry approach, which 
is ‘‘totally unacceptable,’’ and 
needs a soft-key functionality, 
Billadeau said. 





David Terrie, senior analyst for 
office systems at International 
Data Corp., agreed, calling CEO 
well designed from the inside out: 
“Everything is integrated and fits 
together nicely.’’ More work is 
needed in the system response 
time and in the word processing, 
but those are problems with a lot 
of the minimakers offerings, he 
added. Terrie’s major complaint 
was also the user interface. CEO's 
function keys are complicated, 
but for a first time out of the box, 
it's very well done, he stated. 

DG says it is aware of the prob- 
lems and is working to improve 
the system. A new keyboard will 
be coming out this year with 
changes in the shape, touch and 
layout, according to Barbara Bab- 


cock, market development man- 
ager. DG’s word processing has 
also traditionally been treated asa 
text method in which to enter the 
system, and it doesn’t reflect the 
quality of the rest of CEO. “‘It’s 
good, but not a star,’’ she added. 

DG intends to strengthen its 
WP offerings. It will introduce a 
dictionary to allow new methods 
of doing key words without using 
up a lot of system overhead. It also 
plans to upgrade interfaces — 
both in terms of enhancing the 
present keyboard to make it more 
friendly and researching different 
kinds of interfaces, Lyons said. 

In addition to enhancing its pre- 
sent system, DG acknowledges 
CEO still has some pieces missing. 
One is an integrated voice facility, 
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leasing charges are deductible 
and you get an automatic hedge 
against equipment obsolescence 
—while freeing up your working 
capital for other needs. You 
couldn't ask for a better buy 
than that! 

The Ramtek 6211 Colorgraphic 
Terminal is a compact, easy to 
use unit, ideally suited for desk- 


top environments. Its high reso- 
lution images, powerful color 
manipulation capabilities and 
ability to use a wide variety of 
third-party software make it ideal 
for an extremely broad range of 
applications. Put these features 
together with its low price and 
you'll know why the Ramtek 6211 
Colorgraphic Terminal is the 
























and the other is a desktop or per- 
sonal computer capability. DG in- 
tends to integrate full voice 
messaging and is currently talk- 
ing with several PBX vendors, ac- 
cording to Lyons. Although the 
company has no timetable for a 
voice product, it’s possible it will 
be available by the end of this 
year. DG will also be researching 
new types of workstations, Bab- 
cock said. 


he company’s commit- 
ment to standards sup- 
port will reportedly 
remain unchanged, particularly 
in relation to fiber optics and the 
IEEE 802 CSMA/CD local-area 
network standard. It plans, in ad- 
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For hard copies, there's the 
Ramtek 4100 Colorgraphic 
Printer. This sophisticated unit 
delivers crisp, multicolor paper 
copies with such economy that 
color hard copies need no 
longer be a luxury. You can put 
it to work every day for reports, 
plans, and meetings. 


dition, to broaden its local-area 
network capabilities via-the Xo- 
diac. DG wants to remain flexible 
regarding local-area network al- 
ternatives. 

While Lyons would not say spe- 
cifically whether DG would be of- 
fering a personal computer, he 
alluded to DG’s providing personal 
computing capacity rather than a 
personal computer per se. Al- 
though the company does not 
have a personal computer, Bab- 
cock maintained that existing per- 
sonal computer offerings don't 
necessarily provide solutions to 
people’s OA needs. A desktop per- 
sonal computing device needs a 
network and shared data bases. 
The personal computers now 
available don’t handle office 
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work, Babcock said, adding that 
no one has yet come up with the 
final answer. 

The company will be increasing 
its product breadth to include of- 
ferings for the large user and the 
smaller department, according to 
Babcock. DG has aggressively 
priced its newest entry, the 
MV4000, to gain a competitive 
edge and is hoping to use it to gain 
market entry into smaller depart- 
ments and remote sites. Accord- 
ing to Billadeau, DG appears to be 
heading toward using the 
MV4000 as a turnkey OA system. 

DG sees itself as being an inte- 
grated office supplier, Robert 
Miller, vice-president of DG's 
Business Division, stated. OA will 
eventually become the umbrella 
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under which DP will function, 
Miller predicted. DG may be be- 
hind companies like IBM, Xerox 
Corp. and Wang Laboratories, Inc. 
in establishing a presence in the 
OA market, but he contends it 
won't make any difference in the 
long run. 

Only 3% of the total OA market- 
place dollars have been spent so 
far, and that still leaves 97% 
open. ‘We're believers in the mar- 
ketplace, that’s our bottom line,” 
Miller stated. 

Lyons recognized that moving 
from an OEM base to an end-user 
market will not be an easy job. 
The company seems to be looking 
at CEO to spark the flame. Like 
other companies, DG is aiming 
CEO initially to penetrate its in- 
stalled base. The question re- 
mains, however, whether it will be 
able to win any new market share. 
DG expects CEO to make a major 
contribution to its future. IDC’s 


“DG is aiming CEO 
initially to penetrate 
its installed base. 
The question 
remains, however, 
whether it will be 
able to win any new 
market share.’’ 


Terrie believes that, while it is a 
positive step, it may make less of 
an impact than the company is 
hoping for. 

In examining DG's future, John 
Adams remarked on the difficul- 
ties in conducting business with 
rumors swelling around your 
name.”’ But looking at the bright 
side, he added that CEO is a viable 
product that’s beginning to sell 
and that should never be underes- 
timated. ‘‘It’s like making a 
beachhead at Normandy — once 
it’s actually done things get easi- 
Cr. 

Right now it’s a great big. for- 
giving market, and the lines 
haven't settled yet, Adams said 
DG may in fact be getting in at a 
good time. Because DG is smaller 
in size than IBM or DEC, for in- 
stance, it can be more flexible — 
which is good. At the same time, it 
doesn't have their assets, so it 
must be more selective — which 
may not be so good. 

Agreeing that the financial ru- 
mors concerning DG would proba- 
bly have an effect on any 
company, Billadeau noted that 
even if DG is eventually restruc- 
tured or acquired, it is still a sound 
company and is not going to disap- 
pear. DG is in the position of need- 
ing to have a better strategy, pick 
its fights and not make mistakes, 
he stated. OA 


Dooley is editor of Computer- 
world OA. 
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The mainframe computer 
environment was where 
it began. But now 
it’s smooth sailing 
for personal computers, 
particularly in the office. 


By Alan D. Mazursky 


Microcomputers are producing a 
revolution in the way many of us 
function at work. Neither main- 
frame computer systems nor tradi- 
tional word processing systems 
have had such an impact on our 
work lives. For the first time, users 
are finally getting control of their 
processing power. Business people 
are now using microcomputers as 
stand-alone or distributed ‘‘analy- 
sis’’ workstations, powerful WP 
systems, inquiry and data entry 
stations connected to mini or 
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mainframe processors and as full 
business (production and ac- 
counting) systems. 

Frequently we forget that the 
capabilities we now have with mi- 
crocomputers were not available 
even three years ago. Until recent- 
ly, all processing and analysis had 
to be performed either on the or- 
ganization’s mainframe or mini- 
computer system or by hand in 
quill-and-pen mode. Microcom- 
puters now allow many office 
functions to be performed at costs 
considerably lower than those in- 
volved with more traditional mini- 
computer-based office systems. 

Microcomputers now are being 
used to handle many business of- 
fice needs, such as: 

¢ Word processing, including 


There is a word that describes your choices 

in flexible disks today. That word is “ordinary” 
The woods seem to be full of offerings of 
middling quality, neither good nor bad, not 
necessarily cheap but not overly expensive for 
the most part, products that are just so-so, just 
.well, just ordinary, 

But now there’ a new word in flexible 
disks. Ulua Magnetics. A word that redefines 
dle disk price perfor- 
mance rather than reinforcing the Scene 
of-the-marketplace. By itself, Ultra means “ext 
ordinary.” And by itself is where you'll place the 


average, just.. 


the state-of-the-art in 


Ultra Magnetics product 
when you have a chance to 
compare it to others. 

The superb engineering 
AUpemp nae l@ulOenmnrineiraire 
ing of each Ultra Magnetics 
disk clearly shows. A propri- 
etary jacket provides more 
consistent jacket dimensions 
and lower torque that result 
in bettef auto-loading and 
longer Kfe. A special lubri 
cant built into each disk 
surface enhances both disk 
and head durability. And 
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‘‘The most important factor in 

determining the application of micros 

in the office is functionality. It is not 
the brand name or the biggest and best 
system that is important. Importance 

is gauged by what the system can 
provide for the users to make them 
better at what they do.’’ 
DP NARS 


report preparation, list processing 
and data-base handling of ab- 
stracts, comments and briefs. 

¢ Financial analysis, including 
budget and financial statement 
analysis, systems modeling and 
simulation, portfolio charting and 
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attractive value. 
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modeling and cash flow and pro- 
duction forecasting. 

« Mathematical analysis: sta- 
tistics, linear programming, Pert 
and CP/M (project or job stream 
control) and production and mar- 
ket modeling. 


100% surface testing of each and every Ultra 
Magnetics disk ensures the highest data 
reliability. Our Ultra Magnetics product line 
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5.25-inch disks. Soon, it will feature 8-inch disks 
as well. For a fact, they are more expensive 

than some of the gz Tee (arene eve Co aueel Cal ere Vent 
But considering the performance and the 
reliability, Ultra Magnetics is a surprisingly 
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¢ Color-graphics generation: 
Use of full-screen and hard-copy 
color graphics, creation of free- 
hand graphics using digitizing 
tablets, display graphic and tex- 
tual material through automated 
presentation systems. 

¢ Communications: participa- 
tion in electronic mail networks, 
accessing remote data bases, in- 
quiry/data entry to host main- 
frames, accessing public 
networks and functioning as lo- 
cal-area network workstations. 

The above functions and others 
are being performed through mi- 
crocomputer workstations in 
many organizations. These work- 
stations can be used as stand- 
alone applications processors or 
as part of distributed networks, 
tied into the organization's sys- 
tems, local-area networks and 
broader networks. 

The most important factor in 
determining the application of mi- 
cros in the office is functionality. 
It is not the brand name or the big- 
gest and best system that is im- 
portant. Importance is gauged by 
what the system can provide for 
the users to make them better at 
what they do. Although 16-bit ma- 
chines are here, many applica- 
tions can  be_ performed 
adequately and at a substantially 
lower cost with 8-bit micros. Simi- 
larly, many applications can and 
should be performed in a stand- 
alone configuration, while others 
dictate the need for a shared ca- 
pacity (either multiuser or 
networked). 

The 1980s has been identified 
as the decade of communications. 
During the coming years, the con- 
trol, analysis and effective com- 
munication of information will be 
among the determining factors of 
an organization’s health and via- 
bility. Much like controlling the 
factors of production was impor- 
tant for the industrial revolution, 
so will controlling the means of 
communication be important for 
the information revolution. 

Micros are now being used to 
access many data bases available 
to the public, including Micronet, 
The Source and the Dow Jones 
News/Retrieval Service. These 
networks offer services, data and 
programs that can be used for 
business applications. Other spe- 
cialized network services are also 
offered, like Auerbach (computer- 
related information) and Lexis 
(law-related information). Also, 
many micro systems are currently 
being used to access the Telex net- 
work for transmitting important 
messages to other workstations 
on the network. During this de- 
cade, these network services will 
proliferate. 

Micros are frequently the send- 
ing and receiving computers for 
communications networks like 
Telenet and Tymnet, which sup- 
port data, document and electron- 
ic mail transfers. Although most 
micros currently communicate 
asynchronously at 300 bit/sec or 
1,200 bit/sec, full use of the pub- 
lic packet-switched networks sup- 
porting the ISO Open Systems 
Interconnect architecture will re- 
quire that hardware vendors em- 


bed X.25 communications 
protocol hardware in the next gen- 
eration of microcomputer prod- 
ucts. The use of X.25 protocols 
has the major advantage of guar- 
anteeing end-to-end transmission 
of packetized data and therefore 
reduces the risk of receiving cor- 
rupted data. 

A growing opportunity exists 
for organizations to take advan- 
tage of these public networks. 
Many companies are investigating 
the use of micros for collecting 
and communicating data (for ex- 
ample, factory orders) to various 
remote sites — domestically and 
abroad. These organizations have 
recognized that it is not necessary 
to use mainframes or minicom- 
puters in situations where micros 
can be used effectively — andata 
much lower cost. 

In the move to put a worksta- 
tion on every desk, we must con- 
sider how we want the system 
architecture to look from a func- 
tional standpoint. Do we want our 
workstations to have local storage 
and processing power while still 
communicating (implying a net- 
work design), or do we want to im- 
plement a multiuser micro 
environment (implying a more 
traditional minicomputer-type 
environment)? 

Some of the larger microcom- 
puter systems (such as those from 
Fortune, Altos Computer Sys- 
tems, Inc. and Cromemco, Inc.) 
are capable of supporting a num- 
ber of users on a single host *‘mi- 
cro’’-processor. Architectually, 
these systems are very much like 
the minicomputer systems cur- 
rently available. However, lower 
cost configurations are possible 
and it is possible to run many of 
the popular microcomputer soft- 
ware packages on these systems. 
They also share with minicomput- 
ers a basic drawback — if the 
host processor goes down, so do 
the terminals. 
the organization require this type 
of architecture for its processing 
needs?”’ If a data base is shared 
frequently and there is a heavy 
processing load, this might be the 
correct choice. If the work load is 
sufficiently large, consideration 
should probably be given to the 


minicomputer level. 

T local-area network pre- 
sents some interesting 

possibilities. A number of physi- 

cal and logical design approaches 

are available for local-area net- 

works and are described below. 

O Topologies: 

¢ Star — Devices are inter- 
connected through a centralized 
network controller. 

« Bus — Devices are inter- 
connected directly by cables and 
may pass thru nodal control 
points. 

« Ring — Devices are con- 
nected in a circular (ring) pattern. 
O Cabling: 

* Twisted pair — Essentially 
phone-line cable. Offers low cost 
and low-speed transmission (56K 
bit/sec). 

« CATV — Essentially cable 


he alternative of using a 
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Figure 1. Some Widely Used Micro Software Packages 


TV cabling. Offers high cost and 
high-speed transmission. 
O Communications control 
logic: 

¢ Token passing — A device 
is allowed to transmit only when it 
gains control of a ‘“‘token.”’ Token 
passing is best suited for long 
transmission lengths and large 
message packets. 

¢ Carrier sense multiple ac- 
cess with collision detection 
(CSMA/CD)— Devices monitor 
transmission line for a not-busy 
condition. Data transmission is 
monitored by device to determine 
if data packets have collided; if so, 
data is retransmitted. Suited for 
small-size data packets. 
0) Capacity: 

* Baseband — Offers trans- 
mission speeds up to 10M bit/sec. 
Assigns capacity of network to 
one transmitting device at a time. 
Offers low cost and is good for 
low-volume data traffic. 

¢ Broadband — Offers very 
high-speed transmission, is capa- 
ble of supporting data and voice 
communication and supports con- 
current device transmissions. En- 
tails high cost and is good for 
high-volume transmission. 

Two popular microcomputer- 
based local-area nets are Cluster 
One by Nestar Systems, Inc. and 
Omninet by Corvus Systems, Inc.; 
both use the twisted-pair archi- 








tecture. One possible drawback of 
this type of network is that sup- 
port is currently offered only for a 
limited selection of micros, which 
forces a hardware standardiza- 
tion. (In the larger sense, this may 
or may not be warranted). 

Other micro-based networks 
now being implemented by many 
corporations include, among oth- 
ers, Digital Research, Inc.’s CP/ 
Net and Zilog, Inc.'s Z-Net. Micros 
can also link into mini-based lo- 
cal-area nets such as Ethernet 
from Xerox Corp., Intel Corp. and 
Digital Equipment Corp.; Wang 
Laboratories, Inc.’s Wangnet; Da- 
tapoint Corp.'s Arcnet; Sytek, 
Inc.'s Localnet. 

Many issues should be consid- 
ered before a decision is reached 
on a network or multiuser imple- 
mentation. These issues — such 
as work load, technological inte- 
gration, functionality, cost/bene- 
fits and software availability 
have always been the core of intel- 
ligent DP decisions. As microcom- 
puter applications become 
increasingly more sophisticated 
and complex, so, too, do the types 
of decisions we make about their 
implementation. 

There is no quick answer as to 
which techological alternative to 
select, but the driving force 
should always be the strategic 
business need. 


icrocomputer software 
has already distin- 
guished itself as being 


innovative, user-friendly and 
powerful. The available software 
includes systems for word pro- 
cessing, portfolio analysis, finan- 
cial and production modeling 
(including simulation and fore- 
casting), data base management 
and full-blown accounting sys- 
tems. The acknowledged leaders 
in the marketplace show a flair 
for understanding what users 
need, presenting the system to us- 
ers and maintaining reasonable 
pricing structures and — more 
importantly — quality. Some 
widely used software packages 
are shown in Table 1. 

The following popular applica- 
tions have found a firm foothold 
in the automated office: 

¢ Spreadsheet packages: These 
are the primary legitimizing factor 
for businessmen. They enable 
nontechnical users to “‘program” 
financial forecasts, budgets and 
so on. They also provide inter- 
faces to graphics processors for 
such things as trend lines and pie 
and bar charts, and they are ex- 
cellent for small modeling tasks. 

¢ Financial modeling languages 
are used for complex models with 
large data files. They provide 
some integration of functions and 
are considerably more expensive 
than the spreadsheet packages. 

¢ WP packages include most, if 
not all, of the features offered by 
mini-based WP systems and they 
are considerably less costly than 
traditional WP systems. They en- 
able users to prepare reports (in- 
cluding spreadsheets, graphics 
and so on) without resorting to the 
typing pool or report department. 
They also allow users to transfer 
documents to and from many WP 
systems. 

« Data base systems support 
users in complex tasks by pre- 
senting a logical (relational) view 
of data to the user; by absorbing 
the detail file/data management 
tasks, thus allowing the user to 
concentrate on managing the ap- 
plication, not the data; and by 
functioning as a very useful cen- 
tralized data center for users con- 
nected on a local-area network. 

Possible applications include fi- 
nancial and market modeling, 
document and brief abstracts, 
personnel assignment and client 
billing and integrated accounting 
systems. 

*« Graphics systems offer en- 
hanced data presentation capabil- 
ities. (‘Everything is in the 
delivery.’’) They also function as 
interfaces to data bases, spread- 
sheet packages and modeling 
systems. 

« Communications packages 
provide communications protocol 
support for asynchronous trans- 
mission (public networks), bisych- 
ronous’ transmission and 
3270-emulation and packetized 
transmission (for example, X.25 
protocols). They also enable con- 
nection to public-access data 
bases, corporate mainframe host 
systems, other micros (point-to- 
point) and so on. 

Over the past few years, the mi- 
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cro-software industry has experi- 
enced considerable growth both in 
numbers and sophistication. A 
shift has occurred from the cot- 
tage industry to the corporate en- 
vironment. Software systems 
have blossomed from those with 
limited stand-alone functionality 
to those employing concepts of 
multifunctionality, integration 
and communication. (Table 2 pro- 
vides a brief recap of the micro- 
software industry). The next few 
years should bring the implemen- 
tation of truly integrated software 
(and hardware) systems. These 
systems will: 

* Require little technical com- 
puter expertise. Users should not 
have to worry about brand of com- 
puter, type of operating system or 
management of data files (for ex- 
ample, details of I/O access meth- 
ods or conversions). 

¢ Benefit users who understand 
problem solving techniques and 
are not afraid to try new 
approaches 

« Integrate such functions as 
word processing, graphics input 
and output, automated slide-show 
presentation capabilities, voice 
recognition and synthesis and 

ommunications protocol support. 

These types of packages are be- 
ginning to appear. For instance, 
Context/MBA and Micro-DSS:F 
display some of the integration 
features mentioned above. The 
current marketplace will show a 
radical shift over the next year — 


ill for the better. 
J brought a natural evolu- 
tion of hardware from an 
8-bit world (Apple II, TRS-80, Os- 
Commodore CBM, and so 
on) to the more powerful 16-bit 
microcomputers (such as the IBM 
PC, Fortune 32:16 and the DEC 
Rainbow). The following shifts 
are occurring: 
Main memory: 
¢ 64K bytes to 1M byte. 
] Mass storage: 

¢ Floppy diskettes (400K 

bytes) to hard disks (20M byte). 
Operating systems: 

¢ Single to multiuser. 

¢ Uniprogramming to 
multiprocessing. 

] Technology changes: 

¢ 5.25 in. floppies to 3 in. rig- 
id floppies. 

¢ High-resolution screen col- 
or graphics. 

* Use of digitizing tablets, 
touch screens, light pens, voice 
and so on as input devices. 

From the perspective of func- 
tionality, organizations should not 
be concerned with the particular 
piece of hardware being used. 
Hardware is nothing but a com- 
modity, like a record player or a 
typewriter. If the hardware and 
software satisfy a particular need 
and are consistent with the orga- 
nization’s objectives, then users 
should be given the latitude to ac- 
quire these support systems. 

Of course, the key phrase here 
is ‘the organization's objectives.” 
Management should always be 
looking toward the future needs of 
the organization. Consideration 
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‘‘From a very pragmatic point of view, 
- we need to recognize that, for many 
organizations, the current mainframe 
DP systems are barely able to produce 
the minimum information required to 
run the business, much less support 
management and staff with their 
analytical requirements.”’ 


should be given to the possible re- 
quirements for integration and 
compatibility, as well as to the 
need for short-term expedients. 


Many articles are being written 
on the dangers of proliferating dif- 
ferent microcomputers and gener- 
ating distributed data bases. 


These problems should be recog- 
nized and understood by manage- 
ment in the context of short-term 
and long-term goals. However, 
from a very pragmatic point of 
view, we need to recognize that, 
for many organizations, the cur- 
rent mainframe DP systems are 
barely able to produce the mini- 
mum information required to run 
the business, much less support 
management and staff with their 
analytical requirements. Often, 
users’ requests for mainframe an- 
alytical systems are put intoa 
backlogged development queue 
with delivery promised for two to 
five years down the road. 
Therefore, we must support us- 
ers who wait to implement their 
decision-support systems in the 


‘What can Lanier systems do for 
my company over the next five years?” 


To get the best value in 
office automation equip- 
ment, you need a system 
that allows you to buy just 
the right products and 
configurations for your 
office today. No more. 
No less. But your needs 
may change. So you 
need a system that can 
adapt to those changes. 
A system like Lanier. 


In 1977 Lanier designed 
the first fully program- 
mable word processor. 


So that our systems would 


never become obsolet# 
Instead, they'll keep 
increasing in capohilii <5 
and value, expanding 
with you as you grow. An“ 
they'll continue giving 
you the best performance 
for the best price. 


good price/performance 
ratio?” 


“It's our tailor-made con- 
figurations. With Lanier, 
you can buy a'system 
designed specifically for 
your users’ current needs. 
With the right models and 


with standalone ur-tis 
and a variety of software 
capabilities. Then up- 
grade to a shared logic 
system, which keeps 
costs down by avoiding 
redundant pieces of hard- 
ware. Or, for users who 
need a common data 
base, we have shared 
resource systems. The 
transition is easy because 
recorded medica is trans- 
ferable from one configu- 
ration to another and 
documentation proce- 
dures are the same. 
However fast you grow, 
Lanier can keep pace 
with you. All the way to a 
fully integrated office 
automation system” 


“When you enhance Lanier 
products, how do I 


know a 
you'll anticipate whatmy 


“What gives Laniersucha™” users need?” 


“We’re known for doing 
just that. S.anier has a 
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capabilities. Our flexibil-— of your changing needs. 


ity means you don’t over- 
spend for excess capacity. 
It also means your users 
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won'thave tocompromise technological change 


by adapting to inappro- 
priate systems. And since 
all our equipment is plug 
compatible, you won't 
have to replace whole 
systems if you want to 
expand. Just add on what 
your users need” 


“Just how expandable are 
Lanier’s systems?” 


“There's no limit. With 
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short term and not focus on long- 
range requirements to the exclu- 
sion of what can be achieved 
today using microcomputer 
technology. 


perating systems on the 

micro level have been im- 

portant in determining 
users’ and software vendors’ ac- 
ceptance of the hardware prod- 
ucts. Basically, there are two 
types of operating systems: pro- 
prietary (like Appledos and 
Trsdos) and generic (like CP/M, 
Msdos and Unix). 

Proprietary operating systems 
function on only one vendor’s 
hardware, while generic operating 
systems will function on the hard- 


Time Frame 
Late 1970s 


Early 1980s 
electronic 


Mid 1980s 


Description 


Home-grown and limited-function software. 


Packaged software, including: WP and 


spreadsheets. 


Integrated software packages: single 
“systems” 


combining WP, graphics and 


modeling software. 


Figure 2. Development of Micro Software Technology 


ware of many different vendors. 
Obviously, generic operating sys- 
tems, in providing the ability to 
run the same compiled software 
on different vendors’ products, 


‘Increase in value’ 


Tom Anderson, National Marketing 
Electronic Office Systems Division 


Office autématio 


have become important in deter- 
mining the distribution channels 
for software and the popularity of 
hardware systems. It is reason- 
able to infer, then, that propri- 


Manager. 
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day your Lanier systems 
ure insta Hed. As you grow, 


etary operating systems will have 
a difficult time succeeding in the 
marketplace unless the hardware 
has particularly good application 
software features. The implica- 
tions for these vendors are clear. 
Table 3 on Page 24 contains a list- 
ing of some popular operating 
systems. 

Digital Research’s Control Pro- 
gram for Microprocessors (CP/M) 
was the first of the popular gener- 
ic operating systems available for 
8-bit computers using the 8080 
family of microprocessors (includ- 
ing Z80, 8086 and so on). CP/M 
was patterned generally after 
DEC’s RSTS minicomputer oper- 
ating system. It currently is avail- 
able on over 200 models of 
microcomputers and has become 
the de facto standard for 8-bit op- 
erating systems. Many hardware 
manufacturers have been able to 
bring their microcomputers to the 
marketplace very quickly because 
of the existence (and modularity) 
of CP/M and the general availabil- 
ity of software packages running 
under the CP/M operating system. 

One of the great debates cur- 
rently raging is “Is CP/M dead?”’ 
CP/M is often seen as the mast- 
head of the 8-bit world, and this 
question arises because of the 
proliferation of 16-bit micros, 
which threaten to crowd out the 8- 
bit systems. The question really 


should be ‘‘Is the 8-bit world 


we madke sure your invest- lead?” 
aeac 


me€nt\appreciates in value 
- with plug compatible pro-— 
ducts, easy to use capa- 
bilities and new technol- 
Arid we make sure 


The answer is “‘No!”’ at least in 
a two- to three-year time frame. 
Currently, 8-bit machines per- 
form many functions very well 
and at a cost significantly below 

e the 16-bit systems. It makes little 

fh our guaranteed sert- sense to spend extra money for a 

ice and support. Which — 16-bit machine if all the function- 

faakes Lanier a ver¥ wise ality required for a particular ap- 
investment. plication is on the 8-bit level. 

Certainly, as prices drop, users 
will be getting more bang for the 
buck. Full-blown 8-bit machines 
will become available at lower 
prices; asa result, more organiza- 
tions will be able to take advan- 
tage of the power of micros. The 
8-bit world and CP/M 
should therefore be with us as the 
low-end market at least for the 
near term. 

Looking to the rest of the ‘80s, 
we expect that users will not have 
to know which operating system 
they are using. The operating sys- 
tem will be increasingly transpar- 
ent to the application and to the 
user. Several operating systems 
will probably survive on the 16-bit 
level, including CP/M-86, Unix 
and the UCSD P-System. These 
systems will provide the core for 
the stand-alone and distributed 
processing workstations of the 
1980s. 
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anagement surely rec- 

ognizes that informa- 

tion and the means to 
get at that information constitute 
vital organization resources. As 
micros become more a part of OA 
systems, we must become acutely 
aware of both their power and 
limitations. In many organiza- 
tions, management (including DP 
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Figure 3. Available Operating Systems 


management) pays very little at- 
tention to the management of in- 
formation and technologies or to 
supporting technological innova- 
tion. 

The rapidly changing technol- 
ogies require that those at the up- 
per levels of an organization must 


become more familiar with the 
technologies and manage — not 
control — the spread of 


microcomputers. 

Many managers do not fully re- 
alize the implications of imple- 
menting micro-based OA systems. 
They assume either that goals 
stated in general terms can easily 
be translated into a microcomput- 
er implementation (based on all 
the success stories appearing in 
the trade press), or that nothing 
should be implemented because 
the technologies have not yet ma- 
tured. Management (and staff) 
must be educated regarding tech- 
nological alternatives. 

Further, management should 
not control the use of micros for 
OA; rather, the use of micros 
should be properly managed. Con- 
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trol implies limitation — the an- 
tithesis of the concept of a 
personal computer — und may 
well be resisted by users attempt- 
ing to satisfy the requirements of 
their particular function in the or- 
ganization. It is inappropriate to 
define the best hardware and soft- 
ware systems for an organization. 
The edict approach does not rec- 
ognize the rapidly changing na- 
ture of the microcomputer 
industry. 

To be sure, management should 
have real concerns about the use 
of micros. Most of these concerns 
should be addressed by policy 
statements. Microcomputers 
should be thought of as nothing 
more than office equipment, like 
electronic typewriters. Micros are 
only tools to be used by manage- 
ment, staff and support person- 
nel. The acquisition of a micro 
should therefore be tied to a real 
business need and should be able 
to fulfill that need in a cost-effec- 
tive manner. 

Many microcomputers in the 
office will continue to be primarily 
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stand-alone application systems 
— whether it be WP, financial or 
production modeling or forecast- 
ing. For these types of systems, 
managernent should set general 
policy guidelines for equipment 
acquisition. These guidelines 
might include such things as rec- 
ommending (but not mandating) 
specific equipment for acquisi- 
tion, purchasing procedures, 
training requirements and sug- 
gestions for packaged software. 

For computers that will be con- 
nected to a host mainframe or in- 
terconnected via local-area 
networks, management must set 
both general and specific guide- 
lines. For instance, data access 
and privacy issues must be ad- 
dressed (and therefore, access to 
the network or host must be prop- 
erly controlled). Also, physical ac- 
cess to the microcomputer 
hardware and data storage floppy 
diskettes must be controlled in 
some manner (at minimum, by 
storing vital program and data 
disks in a safe place). 

In all cases, management 














should support the education of 
employees with these new tools, 
encourage formal and informal 
corporate communications (in- 
cluding underground newspapers, 
if necessary) and inform the orga- 
nization of changes in policy and 
major development projects under 
way. 

The points to be conveyed to 
management are: 

* There is a need to understand 
the rapidly changing nature of the 
micro technologies. 

¢ There is a need for manage- 
ment to be flexible in dealing with 
the growth of micro technologies 
within their organizations. 

¢ Access to information should 
be controlled, but the hardware/ 
software solutions should be 


managed. 
M firmly entrenched in 
our OA systems — 
whether as stand-alone or inter- 
connected application processors. 
They have achieved recognition as 
truly functional workstations. 
Furthermore, the available soft- 
ware demonstrates an under- 
standing of what users need to 
help them improve their work 
product. 

The next two to three years we 
will see the widespread use of 16- 
bit machines and the introduction 
of 32-bit architectures. The 8-bit 
world is not dead; its universe, 
however, has been redefined. It 
will now serve the low-end, entry- 
level marketplace. The 3-in. rigid 
floppies will proliferate and the 
cost of hard-disk drives will 
plummet. 

Software is moving toward sup- 
porting an integration concept in 
virtually every application area. 
Combining the new software tech- 
nologies and support of many 
communications protocols will 
put microcomputers in the fore- 
front of the multifunctional work- 
station marketplace. Micros will 
become an increasingly important 
part of local-area network imple- 
mentations. Microcomputer- 
based graphics systems will 
become vital elements in the mod- 
ern automated office. 

Management will be responsi- 
ble for supporting, if not spear- 
heading, the proper implementa- 
tion of micro systems in the office. 
This support will take the form of 
general and specific policy state- 
ments, providing technical sup- 
port through the DP department, 
setting certain guidelines for pur- 
chasing micros and hooking into 
local networks or the corporate 
mainframe. OA 


icros are becoming 
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menting microcomputers in their 
organizations, developing corpo- 
rate policies and MIS strategies, 
and designing and implement- 
ing production, MIS and decision 
support systems. He is a mem- 
ber of his firm’s microcomputer 
task force. 
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Beyond | 
Word Processing 


Users are searching for migration paths 
as they move beyond single-application functions 
and head toward integrated solutions. 


By Amy D. Wohl 


Word processing was the first office automation 
technology to gain broad acceptance and usability 
in the business community. To many, it seemed — 
and in fact still seems — to be the only OA tech- 
nology. Most of us, particularly in large organiza- 
tions, have already made considerable and 
long-standing investments in word processing. 

But office automation is not word processing, al- 
though it does include the office function of creat- 
ing and manipulating text. To explore ways in 
which organizations can and should expand into 
OA from existing WP bases, let’s examine some 
OA requirements. 

¢ OA offers a full set of functions to support a 
wide variety of office tasks. These functions 
include not only WP, but also electronic mail, 
including messaging and document distribution; 
electronic filing; administrative support such as 





calendars, scheduling, reminder 
systems, telephone and mail logs 
and so on; personal computing 
and decision support; business 
graphics; and the ability to access 
data on both internal and external 
data bases. 

¢ OA offers this functionality to 
a broad set of office workers, in- 
cluding secretaries, administra- 
tive staff, professionals and 
managers (including executives). 

Some systems support only hor- 
izontal slices of the office popula- 
tion for example, word 
processors for secretaries, or mi- 
crocomputers with Visiclone soft- 
ware for professionals in 
planning jobs. Such systems tend 
to enhance the performance of a 
specific worker in a specific task, 
but they fail to incorporate that 
enhancement into a system where 
information can be further sup- 
plemented by the ability to share 
it in meaningful ways. 

In fact, in this preautomation 
period, individual electronic tools 
may actually isolate workers and 
make certain tasks more difficult. 
If you doubt this, take an informa- 
tion poll in your organization. Ask 
how many professionals and 
managers, on their own, could lo- 
cate, edit and print out a docu- 
ment currently located within the 
WP system. 

¢ OA enables proliferating 
functionality and access (this 
means individual workstations) 
throughout an organization. It re- 
quires not only a sufficient num- 
ber of workers to ensure the 
occurrence of a sufficient volume 
of interesting interactions, but 
also the right selection of workers. 
In the building stages of an OA 
system when every worker is not 
yet on the system, all workers who 
share a set of information need 
also to share the system. 

¢ OA requires interconnection. 
OA does not occur when every 
worker has his own individual 
personal computer, although it is 
perfectly possible to build an OA 
system out of adequately inter- 
connected personal computers. In 
order for OA requirements to be 
satisfied, these individual work- 
ers must be interconnected. This 
interconnection allows the imple- 
mentation of office functions 
such as electronic mail and infor- 
mation sharing through shared 
files and data bases. 


rom a hardware point of 
view, it is perfectly possi- 
ble to ‘“‘grow”’ an OA sys- 
tem from appropriately functional 
word processors by means of addi- 
tional function and additional us- 
ers (and, therefore, more 
workstations). However, such di- 
rect growth may be psychological- 
ly difficult or overly expensive. 
Difficulties from an organiza- 
tional/psychological point of view 
may be encountered if profession- 
als, managers and executives re- 
sist a system because they 
perceive it to be an extension of a 
clerically oriented system. Also, 
systems that grow directly from a 
WP hardware base may overem- 
phasize word processing at the ex- 
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‘Difficulties from an organizational/ 
psychological point of view may be 
encountered if professionals, 
managers and executives resist a 
system they perceive as an extension 
of a clerically oriented system.”’ 


pense of management-oriented 
functions such as data access and 
use, decision support and busi- 
ness graphics. 

Difficulties because of expense 


4 
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stem from the fact that typical 
stand-alone word processors (with 
printers) now sell for $7,000 to 
$14,000 each. Microcomputers 
with professional or managerial/ 


professional software can be pur- 
chased for as little as $2,000 
each. It is more realistic, however, 
to anticipate levels of $3,000 to 
$5,000 plus printer, with WP 
printers costing just under $3,000 
each in the microcomputer 
market. 

Multiworkstation WP systems 
generally average out to about 
$20,000 per workstation when 
configured with adequate storage 
printing. This may make the cost 
of a professional or managerial 
workstation higher than desired, 
when additional WP workstations 
with suitable software are used as 
the engine for direct expansion 
into OA. 

How then can organizations ex- 
pand into OA from a WP base 





without burdening themselves 
with the problems of overempha- 
sis, incorrect perception or ex- 
pense mentioned above? A 
smooth migration from a preauto- 
mation technology like word pro- 
cessing to the additional 
productivity cffered by OA re- 
quires an in-depth understanding 
of the office work place, its func- 
tion and the skills and limitations 
of its workers. Within organiza- 
tions that have invested in word 
processing, particularly within 
those organizations that have also 
invested in a considerable infra- 
structure to support technology, a 
great deal of knowledge and expe- 
rience exists. 

This accumulated knowledge 
and experience relates to the work 


‘A smooth migration from a 
preautomation technology like WP to 
the added productivity of OA requires 

an in-depth understanding of the 
office work place, its function and the 
skills and limitations of its workers.’’ 


the office performs and to tech- 


niques that have been successful 
in a particular organizational cul- 
ture for encouraging the accep- 
tance of technology. The 


managers and analysts who have 
participated in the design, imple- 
mentation and on-going manage- 
ment of the WP system represent 


a seasoned core of trained work- 


Now every one ¢ 
be well-« conne et 
in business. 


IBM announces office systems that let more 
people share more information than ever before. 


In business, the more connections you have, the 
better. 

And now, IBM announces office systems software 
that electronically connects a variety of IBM office 
products through your host computer. 

That means everyone in your company who uses 
an IBM Displaywriter, 5520 Administrative System, 
8100 Information System or an IBM Personal Com- 
puter can share and have access to more information. 

All kinds of information. 

Like messages and reports. Even images. 

Because now, IBM also introduces Scanmaster I. 

Its IBMS first scanner-printer that lets you elec- 
tronically store, retrieve and distribute images 
through your host computer. 

For instance, if you want to send charts, drawings, 
or a handwritten memo to a number of your branch 
offices, IBM’s Scanmaster I can simultaneously dis- 
tribute those images as fast as 20 seconds per page. 

So if you want to make everyone in your organiza- 
tion more productive, there’s never been a better time 
to consider an IBM Office System. 

After all, with the right connections, 
possible seems to get done. 

For more information, or a free brochure about 
IBM Office Systems, call your IBM representative. Or 
call the IBM toll-free number below. 


even the im- 


Call JBM Direct 1800 631-5582 Ext. 39. In Hawaii/Alaska 1800 526-2484 Ext. 39. Or write 
to IBM, DRM, Dept. 05339, 400 Parson’s Pond Drive, Franklin Lakes, New Jersey 07417. 


ers who should be important par- 
ticipants in the design and 
implementation of the OA system. 

Most organizations that are 
looking at or planning for OA sup- 
port this process through the for- 
mation of an OA task force or 
committee. Obviously, WP man- 
agement should be a strong par- 
ticipant in this task force or 
committee. The committee should 
also include participants from DP, 
telecommunications, administra- 
tive management, personnel, fa- 
cilities management and 
corporate planning. 

In some sense, word processing 
will, as a primary function, speak 
out for the need for the OA system 
to provide a strong WP capability, 
fully compatible or at least readily 
convertible to the existing WP sys- 
tem. But this is not its only func- 
tion. For many organizations. 
word processing represented the 
first attempt to bring about the 
successful use of computer-based 
technology by office workers who 
did not (at least initially) think of 
themselves as DP professionals. 

As a result, WP should be able 
to provide the task force with 
valuable insights into this prob- 
lem, particularized for the pecu- 
liarities of the organization. It is 
important to note that these in- 
sights will focus on the fears, abil- 
ities and eventual successes of 
skilled clerical workers (generally 
typists and secretaries). Other 
sources must contribute informa- 
tion on the fears, capabilities and 
business needs of other popula- 
tions, such as professionals and 
managers. 


he WP experience has at 

its heart another, quite 

different, preautomation 
benefit. Firms that process most 
of their words through WP sys- 
tems have an enormous portion of 
their files already stored electroni- 
cally. Often, these WP files are 
thought of quite separately from 
the formal — and normally paper 
— filing system. Nevertheless, 
this stored information provides 
the basis for the start of an elec- 
tronic filing system 

In addition, most WP work- 
stations are or can be equipped as 
communicating devices. This 
makes them immediately usable 
as electronic mail stations, pro- 
vided the OA designers pick a sys- 
tem that will accommodate them. 
In organizations with consider- 
able inventories of existing word 
processors, the ability to continue 
to use existing (and presumably 
already paid-for) equipment can 
be an important part of the sys- 
tem’s initial cost and its cost- 
justification. 

Of course, if the vendor of the 
firm's installed WP equipment is 
vigorously pursuing the OA mar- 
ketplace, the WP system may 
seem to be the obvious base for 
the OA system. Please keep in 
mind, however, our previous cave- 
ats. If the system is perceived as a 
clerical system; if the equipment 
serves word processing well, but 
is not a fully functioned OA offer- 
ing; or if the cost of adding work- 
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‘Any chance we can pull 
manufacturing data 


into that‘what if'study?” 


“Lat o sht update? 
Lalready sent it to 
all 60 sales managers.’ 
“a “Great. Now they can 


spend all day 
using the news, 


not waiting for it” 
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Digitals office systems, 
oul wonder 


Ow you ever worked 
without them. 


It's true whether you're a departmental manager, an execu- 
tive assistant, or the person who runs the company. 

You can do nearly every aspect of your job better than 
ever before, with the help of Digital's office computers. 
From personal computers to company-wide information 
systems. 

In that one computer on your desk you'll have your elec- 
tronic mailbox. Calculator. Word processor. Filing and 
retrieval system. Calendar. Even your direct link to 
whatever company data you need. 

You can put the right-size business tools right up against 
particular problems—wherever they're located—directly 
into the hands of the people who can solve them. Today. 

Even better, Digital's systems will evolve with you, as 
your business evolves. At your own pace. The computers 
we make today are designed to work with the computers 
we'll make tomorrow. You won't have to scrap your office 
system when your business changes. Or when new oppor- 
tunities arise. 

Capable, flexible, versatile office computers you'll really 
enjoy working with, from Digital. 


Digital Equipment Corporation, Continental Blvd., MK02-2/D17, Merrimack, NH 03054 
In Europe: 12 av. des Morgines, 1213 Petit-Lancy/Geneva. In Canada: Digital Equipment of Canada ,Ltd 
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stations is excessive relative to 
other design alternatives, then 
the ability to leverage existing 
hardware may not be a sufficient 


benefit. 
I new was added to the OA for- 
mula. That something is the 
strong appearance of personal 
computers throughout American 
businesses, particularly on the 
desks of professionals and man- 
agers. The rapid proliferation of 
these desktop workstations will 
increase at astronomical rates 
over the next few years. This pro- 
liferation will not wait for the re- 
sults of our OA experiments. 
Personal computers will shortly 
exist in such numbers that no fu- 
ture OA plan will be able to ignore 
them. In fact, for many firms, it is 
likely that the OA workstation will 
be a personal computer. 

This may mean an essential 
change in the way we perceive 
possible paths to OA and the rela- 
tion between WP and OA. We cur- 
rently have approximately one 
million word processors in use. 
Many of them represent very old 
technology, dating back to the 
mid-'’60s. By 1985, the number of 
personal computers being used in 
large companies will exceed the 
number of WP workstations in 
those same companies. (We will, 
of course, continue to add word 


n the last year, something 






Did Your PDP-11 Die 


When you tried to run WORD PROCESSING? 
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‘Assume that some compromise is 
necessary initially — less QA 
function, less WP function, some 
incompatibility or expensive 
workstations. No system offers 
everything yet!’’ 


processors, but at a rate much 
slower than that of personal com- 
puters. It has taken nearly 20 
years to get those word processors 
in place, and almost all the word 
processors ever created are proba- 
bly still in use somewhere.) 

When the number of personal 
computers in the hands of profes- 
sionals and managers (mainly for 
personal computing, decision sup- 
port especially Visiclone usage 
— and data access) substantially 
exceeds the number of word pro- 
cessors in the hands of WP opera- 
tors and secretaries (mainly for 
text manipulation and some de- 
partmental records processing), 
then it will be time to rethink the 
relative importance of the various 
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parts of an OA system. The migra- 
tion to an integrated OA system 
has quickened since word pro- 
cessing became standard operat- 
ing procedure in the office. In the 
beginning, we thought the most 
important part of any OA system 
was the part that replicated the 
task we had already somewhat 
automated — text. We sneered at 
systems that offered less than 
full-blown word processing, even 
while we noted that many system 
users would not employ this 
facility. 

Next, in a middle period, many 
systems offering less than full- 
blown word processing will be 
(and are being) installed. This 
makes them less useful because 
they generally cannot replace the 
WP system, but must somehow 
exist beside it. In poorly thought 
out systems, word processors (the 
people) are forced to accept less 
function than they had before, 
which in most cases is a bad solu- 
tion. Another consequence of this 
lack of thought is that two incom- 
patible systems live side by side, 
while someone gets to do a lot of 
rekeyboarding. A third bad result, 
also to the users’ detriment, is 
that the systems don’t know 
much about each other’s 
contents. 

The end of the middle period is 
marked by the design of transfer 
mechanisms. These mechanisms 
make it easier (or at least livable) 
to put two incompatible systems 
— WP and OA — side by side and 
to assist the user in transferring 
information from one system to 
another. The IBM Document In- 
terchange Architecture (DIA) is an 
attempt to treat this problem 
within the IBM product set. Multi- 
vendor solutions can be expected 
from other vendors soon. 

Such solutions are useful, but 
they fail to address the problem 
completely. [It is an unpleasant 
but immutable fact that all such 
transfers and transformations are 
necessarily incomplete. The sys- 
tem can handle with agility only 
those functions that both systems 
include; for any functions that ex- 
ist on only some of the systems in- 
volved, only a print image (with no 
editing codes) can be passed. The 
result is that something less than 
full editing in a smoother and 
seamless environment is being 
offered. 

What follows this middle peri- 
od? Ultimately, we will want sys- 


tems that include both superlative 
word processing and a full set of 
properly implemented OA func- 
tions. Such a system will not com- 
promise either community of 
users — at least not too much. 

It will also take into account the 
fact that nearly everyone will 
want to process words sometimes. 
Some of us will be skilled WP op- 
erators with high skill levels and 
the need to handle complex activi- 
ties. Some will be infrequent us- 
ers, seeking only to get our 
thoughts down on electronic pa- 
per with an eye to allowing the 
skilled WP professional to edit, 
format and formalize our output 
later, much as those functions are 
provided for professionals today. 


rom a nitty-gritty real- 
world point of view, what 
do we need to know and do 


to get beyond the WP systems we 
have today and move toward the 
OA systems that offer such prom- 
ises? We need to do the following: 

¢ Understand that office auto- 
mation means providing a full set 
of office functions to every office 
worker. It means providing each 
office worker with an individual 
workstation interconnected into a 
supportive, enveloping environ- 
ment for communication and in- 
formation sharing. 

¢ Understand the role the per- 
sonal computer will play in speed- 
ing up the advent of OA and its 
proliferation. As this proliferation 
occurs, the focus for OA and the 
relative perceived importance of 
various systems functions will 
shift. 

¢ Plan for OA with a task force 
or committee that includes all the 
relevant technologists in the or- 
ganization. Include the expertise 
of word processing, but under- 
stand that it is important to the 
success of the ultimate office sys- 
tem that it not be perceived as an 
extension of the clerical system 
and, therefore, as a system for 
clerks. 

¢ Take existing WP hardware 
into account in designing an OA 
system. It may help save money 
and proliferate more quickly. On 
the other hand, don’t let it bias se- 
lection activity too strongly — 
other considerations may be more 
important. 

« Assume that some compro- 
mise is necessary initially — less 
OA function, less WP function, 
some incompatibility or expensive 
workstations — no system offers 
everything yet! 

« Hope — I! want to say assume, 
but I'm afraid to — that systems 
get cheaper, more compatible and 
much easier to use. 

Remember, every time you vote 
with your purchasing dollars to 
buy a good system or pass up a 
bad one, you help to encourage 
this process. OA 


Wohl is president of Advanced 
Office Concepts, an OA consult- 
ing firm for vendors and users, 
based in Bala Cynwyd, Pa. Wohl 
is also editor of the ‘‘Advanced 
Office Concepts Newsletter.” 
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It’s a Jungle 
Out There 


Users coping with automation may feel lost in 
a jungle of data. The Information Center can 
help them find their way back to civilization. 


By William Clarke 


As microcomputers and user-friendly software tools for non- 
DP personnel proliferate, more institutions are discovering 
they need to support end-user computing. Some label their new 
strategy an “Information Center’’; others attempt to incorpo- 
rate it into their traditional applications development process. 
Of the two approaches, the Information Center concept is prov- 
ing to be the more successful long-term strategy. End-users are 
beginning to carve out a place in the modern organization, and 
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management information ser- 
vices departments must meet the 
challenge by establishing special- 
ized departments to support them. 
The Information Center is a de- 
partment that will train end users 
to access their own data and gen- 
erate their own reports. Some 42% 
of large IBM installations have al- 
ready implemented the concept. 

The key idea behind the Infor- 
mation Center concept is end-user 
self-sufficiency. In many organi- 
zations the backlog of applica- 
tions has reached staggering 
proportions. It is not uncommon 
to hear of backlogs spanning 
three years and longer. The Infor- 
mation Center provides an effec- 
tive method for cutting through 
the backlog. 

In a well-organized center with 
good data administration support, 
some 70% of the requests from 
end users can be satisfied using 
on-line report generators and que- 
ry languages. Most installations 
already have some kind of inter- 
nal time-sharing facility. Seventy 
percent of IBM sites have some in- 
ternal time-sharing software. 
This is up from just 33% three 
years ago and should climb to well 
over 80% in 1983. 

The time-sharing facility is of- 
ten used exclusively by the pro- 
gramming staff of the MIS 
department for on-line program- 
ming and debugging. When an In- 
formation Center is established, 
many installations simply expand 
the existing time-sharing facility 
and allow end users to access 
their own data with user-friendly 
report generators, query lan- 
guages and graphics software. 

Over the past two years, many 
organizations have established In- 
formation Centers with varying 
degrees of success. Those that 
have been the most successful 
with the concept have kept most 
(if not all) of the following points 
in mind. 

The charter of the Informa- 
tion Center is to improve the 
productivity of the organiza- 
tion. In these times of economic 
stagnation, organizations are be- 
ing called upon to accomplish 
more with fewer resources. If the 
center's charter is to improve end- 
user productivity, its orientation 
will be more forward looking and 
the staff will make a longer term 
impact on the profitability of the 
organization. Short-term objec- 
tives should not become the mis- 
sion of the Information Center. 

In one organization, for exam- 
ple, the “‘mission”’ of the Informa- 
tion Center was to bring all 
existing outside time-sharing ap- 
plications in-house. In its first two 
years of operation, the center 
saved the organization $1.5 mil- 
lion. It had successfully achieved 
its objectives. 

There were two unintended 
consequences, however. After all 
the time-sharing applications 
were converted, the Information 
Center ceased to have a clearly de- 
fined function. As a result, the 
support for the end users deterio- 
rated, and many felt they were 
better off returning to the outside 
services. The center would have 
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been more effective if the original 
mission had been to improve pro- 
ductivity, and a short-term objec- 
tive had been to convert outside 
time-sharing applications. 

Treat your Information Cen- 
ter as though it were a business. 
Information Centers that consider 
themselves a business within a 
business are much more success- 
ful in managing their resources 
and gaining the support of their 
end users than those that consid- 
er themselves just another spe- 
cialized support function within 
MIS. The latter tend to be not so 
responsive to end users and to 
have a more difficult time justify- 
ing their budgets. What does it 
mean to be a business within a 
business? Here are three key 
elements: 

¢ The Information Center bud- 


newspaper, internal mailings and 
demonstrations. 

Segment your market and 
identify a niche. It is a good idea 
to survey your potential growth. 
The results may be surprising. 
One organization found that 48% 
of their potential users had some 
first-hand computer experience, 
even though only 19% used com- 
puters in their jobs. Some 75% felt 
on-demand computer services 
would help them to be more pro- 
ductive in their current positions. 

The survey should point out the 
alternatives end users have se- 
lected to meet their applications 
needs. Some will have acquired a 
personal computer, others will be 
using outside time-sharing ser- 
vices and still others will have 
purchased stand-alone minicom- 


puters for word processing and 


‘‘The key idea behind the Information 
Center is end-user self-sufficiency. In 
many organizations, the backlog of 
applications has reached staggering 
proportions. It is not uncommon to 
hear of backlogs spanning three years 
and longer. The Information Center 
provides an effective method for 
cutting through the backlog.’’ 


get is based on the amount end us- 
ers are billed for the services they 
use. 

¢ A walk-in center and a formal 
method for training and support- 
ing end users are implemented. 

¢ The center actively markets 
its services to end users. 

User departments should be in- 
voiced for the computer resources 
(compute and I/O) and other ser- 
vices they use. Some organiza- 
tions have sent out sample 
invoices the first year of operation 
in order to provide their users 
with some basis for budget plan- 
ning. If the center's budget is 
based on how much its services 
are used, it is easier to justify bud- 
get increases and to muster sup- 
port from end-user departments 
that want more services. By shar- 
ing the expense of the Information 
Center, it becomes a company 
resource, 

A walk-in center and a formal 
method for training and support 
gives the users easy access to ter- 
minals, plotting devices and user 
reference manuals. It also im- 
proves the visibility of the Infor- 
mation Center. Ideally, a formal 
classroom for training end users 
should be set aside with a sched- 
ule of training sessions. 

Most successful Information 
Centers take an active interest in 
promoting their services through 
the use of slide presentations, 
seminars, articles in the company 


data handling. 

Many organizations are spend- 
ing more on user-purchased hard- 
ware, software and services than 
they realize. One large manufac- 
turing company discovered that 
end-user purchases accounted for 
40% of the total dollars spent on 
hardware, software and services. 
In some instances these dollars 
were well spent; in others, they 
were redundant to what was al- 
ready available. The Information 
Center should adopt a strategy 
that fits smoothly into the way 
user departments are currently 
operating. Users should not be 
forced to convert to the Informa- 
tion Center service if it will impair 
their productivity or cost them 
more. 

Hire and train the best people 
for the job. The Information Cen- 
ter staff should be selected for 
their people skills and business 
experience rather than for their 
technical knowledge. The best 
people for supporting end users 
are not always those with the 
heaviest DP experience. Indeed, it 
is sometimes the individual with 
no previous programming experi- 
ence who develops into the most 
versatile and reliable support per- 
son. Over time they will become 
expert in the software packages 
and data that is available through 
the center. 

As any good entrepreneur will 
tell you, product knowledge is the 


key to a successful enterprise. 
The Information Center is no dif- 
ferent. Take extra care in training 
the center's staff in the software 
packages that will be offered and 
on the procedures for securing ac- 
cess to the data requested by the 
end users. The support staff 
should be able to teach end users 
how to use the center’s services. 
They should also be able to pre- 
sent the benefits of the Informa- 
tion Center. Have them practice 
demonstrations and presenta- 
tions that will sell end users on 
the center's services. Tests have 
shown peopie tend to have more 
enthusiasm for an idea after they 
have made a presentation to 
someone else about it. The cen- 
ter’s staff will become more en- 
thusiastic about their role as they 
sell end users on the Information 
Center concept. 

Select general-purpose, easy- 
to-use software. Start with tools 
that have the greatest versatility 
and add specialized packages as 
the market develops. Too many 
specialized software packages, 
each with unique features and 
syntax requirements, will confuse 
end users and put a strain on the 
support staff people who have to 
learn them all. Many Information 
Centers are built around three ge- 
neric types of software: 

¢ A fourth-generation lan- 
guage, such as Nomad 2 or Ramis 
Il. 

¢ A financial analysis package. 

¢ A natural language query fa- 
cility, such as Intellect. 

The fourth-generation lan- 
guage usually does most of the 
work for end users who want a 
tool for general problem solving. 
The financial analysis package 
will answer the specialized needs 
of budgeting and financial plan- 
ning. The natural language query 
facility is extremely useful for 
providing demonstrations to top 
executives and management. In 
one company, the whole Informa- 
tion Center concept was sold on 
the basis of a natural language fa- 
cility that was demonstrated to 
the chairman of the board and the 
board of directors. All the pack- 
ages should have good documen- 
tation and training materials 
designed for end users. 

Whatever packages are selected 
for the Information Center should 
also be available on an outside 
service. This will allow the center 
to use the outside service asa 
backup or to handle applications 
that cannot be supported easily 
with existing in-house resources. 
One installation decided to bring 
all its new Information Center us- 
ers up on outside time-sharing be- 
fore bringing them up on the 
in-house machine. This gave 
them an opportunity to evaluate 
the resource requirements of a us- 
er’s application before committing 
to it. 

Develop detailed procedures 
for securing access to data. An 
Information Center that cannot 
provide its users with the data 
they need is like a restaurant that 
does not serve food. Data is your 
most important asset and the 
most difficult to control. Well- 





thought-out procedures for 
controlling the accuracy 
and currency of data 
should be put in place. 
Some detractors of the In- 
formation Center concept 
feel it will eventually 
founder on its inability to 
properly administer data. 
With end users creating 
their own reports and ac- 
cessing their own data, ev- 
ery effort should be made 
to avoid two users coming 


to different conclusions 
because of faulty data. 

In general, itis nota 
safe practice to have end 
users directly access live 
operational files. Users 
should speak to the Infor- 
mation Center staff about 
the data they need. In 
many cases, the user’s re- 
quest can be satisfied us- 
ing the current inventory 
of query files maintained 
by the center. If the re- 


quest requires a new set of 
data, the user should then 
fill out a formal request. 
The center's staff should 
obtain the appropriate au- 
thorizations and arrange 
to have the data prepared 
as an extract file. Prepar- 
ing the extract file in- 
cludes ensuring the data is 
clean and current. As pro- 
duction systems develop 
and change over time, it is 
not unusual for certain 


data fields to become obso- 
lete or to change their 
meaning. 

For example, the num- 
ber of work hours for ex- 
empt employees may, over 
time, have become a 
meaningless data item, 
even though the labor re- 
porting system still puts a 
value in the field. Or data 
values may be in a format 
suitable for sorting pur- 
poses, but misleading to 


WHICH TWIN 


HAS THE TANDBERG? 


The ergonomic terminal with simplified local editi 
and software controlled tdine features. - 


If your operators need a stack of man- 
uals and a degree in Computer Science 
to operate your terminals then, chances 
are, you haven't yet heard of the new 
Tandberg Data conversational terminal. 
The Tandberg terminal's efficient, 
“friendly” operating features increase 
productivity and ease the operator's 
workload while they enhance your dis- 
tributed data processing capability. 

As a full ANSI standard editing ter- 
minal, the Tandberg TDV 2220 allows 
virtually all functions to be performed 
locally as well as from the host. For 
maximum flexibility all functional char- 
acteristics are prompted from easily 
understood “English” menus and may 
be stored in non-volatile memory. 

The TDV 2220 will operate in character, 
line or block mode. Up to eight pages 
of local memory can be recalled and 


amended by page or “window:’ Sixteen 
editing functions allow insertions, dele- 
tions and erasure of characters, fields, 
areas, lines or pages while protected 
and unprotected fields may be defined 
in ten variations for local checking. 
Navigation keys permit quick and easy 
set-up of even the most complex tabular 
forms and PUSH-keys implement data 
strings at the touch of one button. 

Not only is the Tandberg the easiest 
terminal to use, it’s also the only ter- 
minal in the world that meets the 
stringent 1985 German ergonomic 
standard—with tilt, swivel and height 
adjustments, an ultra-low profile, 
detachable keyboard, all non-reflective 
surfaces, an anti-reflex tube, et al. Your 
operators will cheer. 


TANDBERG DATA 


Tandberg Data, Inc. 


In addition to the advanced perfor- 
mance Model TDV 2220 terminal, the 
Tandberg TDV 2200 family includes 
models which emulate the DEC VT 
100/VT 52, Datapoint 3600 and 8200, 
Data General 6053 and D 200, IBM 3101 
and others. Firmware development tools 
and hardware building blocks are also 
available to the OEM who wants to develop 
a terminal with its own personality. 

So why put up with a terminal head- 
ache? The “face” of your computer 
system that the user sees could be a 
Tandberg terminal. Call or write today 
for our new brochure. 

TANDBERG DATA, INC., P.O. Box 99, 
Labriola Court, Armonk, New York 10504, 
Telephone: (914) 273-6400 —Telex 
#137357 Tanberg Arnk. 
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an uninformed end user. 
When a new extract file is 
created, it should comply 
with standards main- 
tained by the Information 
Center and the data ad- 
ministration function of 
the installation. Once cre- 
ated as a clean set of data, 
an extract file can be add- 
ed to the inventory of que- 
ry files maintained by the 
center's staff. The query 
files should all have stan- 
dard documentation that 
describes the data items 
and standard data 
formats. 

Keep success stories 
flowing up to manage- 
ment and out to potential 
users. Successful Infor- 
mation Centers make an 
effort to keep themselves 
visible to their markets by 
pointing to their success- 
es. It is useful to point to 
the number of user IDs, 
amount of computer re- 
sources used or volume of 
support calls answered. 
These are relatively easy 
measures of Information 
Center activity, and almost 
every installation we have 
spoken to collects and 
summarizes these figures 
on a monthly basis. The 
figures are evidence that 
activity is taking place, al- 
though they do not neces- 
sarily mean that useful 
activity is taking place. 

More to the point, and 
much more effective, are 
case histories of applica- 
tions end users have writ- 
ten themselves. These 
success stories should be 
publicized. One organiza- 
tion went sofarastorenta 
ballroom of a major hotel 
to stage a “trade show” 
featuring the applications 
of the Information Center 
users. In the two days the 
show ran, several thou- 
sand company employees 
attended and learned 
about the wide range of ap- 
plications the center was 
able to address. 

The Information Center 
concept has proven to be a 
valuable and important 
step forward. With the 
software tools available to- 
day and the greatly im- 
proved cost/performance 
ratios of hardware, many 
MIS departments have 
shown they can greatly 
improve the productivity 
of their organizations by 
putting the right tools in 
the hands of the right 
users. OA 


Clarke is senior prod- 
uct manager for National 
CSS, Inc., a company of 
the Dun & Bradstreet 
Corp. Headquartered in 
Wilton, Conn., Clarke has 
frequently worked with 
users setting up Informa- 
tion Centers. 
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As the newest member of the extensive NCR 
WorkSaver line of information processing systems, 
FirstStep has all the capabilities to make your 
organization as productive as possible. It can 
effectively meet the office automation needs of 
users in all areas of your busines: 


For example, it can be a cost-effective ‘‘first step’ 
into word processing. It is priced to serve as a 
replacement system for memory-based typewriters 
FirstStep can also be available to you for personal 
computing 


FirstStep is designed to function in an environment 
with other WorkSaver products also. While more 
extensive projects can be done on WorkSaver, 
FirstStep is an invaluable tool for typists, managers, 
and professionals 


Perhaps best of all, FirstStep’s communications 
Capabilities allow it to transfer files to other 


WorkSaver models, to access public data bases, 
or to access a mainframe. 


The FirstStep can also perform as a management 
workstation. It features MULTIPLAN™*, the financial 
spreadsheet for everything from simple addition to 
complex modeling situations. With the CP/M 2.2™** 
operating system, numerous pre-packaged software 
programs can be run on FirstStep. 


FirstStep is another example of how NCR provides 
business with what it needs for the speedy process- 
ing of information. And NCR has a network of field 
engineers to support FirstStep. 


To receive a free brochure on how FirstStep and 
other WorkSaver systems can provide the total 
solution to your organization’s information pro- 


cessing needs, call toll free, 
1-800-543-8130 (in Ohio, iKa[-3 
1-800-762-6517). 
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What’s good for the organization may not 
necessarily be good for the employee. 
What can be done to help both? 


By M. Lynne Marcus 


Both users and vendors are interested in the impacts of office automa- 
tion. Users want to benefit from OA while preventing resistance and 
disruption; vendors want to incorporate selling features into their de- 
signs while avoiding bugs. Although general agreement exists on the 
importance of the impacts of office systems, there is little agreement 
about which kinds of impacts are important. 

Computer-based applications, which include OA as a special case, are 
believed to affect a daunting array of human and organizational char- 
acteristics. A partial list includes: 

Job characteristics. 

Job satisfaction and quality of working life. 
Psychological reactions. 

Health and stress. 

Organizational centralization or decentralization. 
Power and politics. 

Communication channels 

Employment. 

Research has demonstrated that computer-based applications some- 
times have impacts on these attributes. But the research is sketchy and 
leaves many questions unanswered. Its relevance to office systems is 
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Ready or not, your business is changing. 
What it will be is different. What it 
should be is a matter of judgement and 
strategic planning. 

For this you need information. 

Consider a tool in the form of a desk 
station that not only gives direct access 
to all stored information in both word and 
data processing, but permits you to test 
hypotheses. A management tool that 
would help you assess the impact of 
opening a new plant, launching a new 
product, investing in a new process, 
pioneering a new market. 

There is a tool that does just this: The 
SPERRYLINK™ Office System. 

Quite simply, it provides a link between 
voice communication, word processing, 








SPERRY< 


Sperry Univac is a division and registered trademark of Sperry Corporation 
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We understand how important it is to listen. 


data processing and personal computing. 
With the SPERRYLINK System, you 
can process, store, transfer, and gain 
access to virtually all the relevant infor- 
mation within your organization, ulti- 
mately tapping into the power of the 
mainframe. 

The system also performs administra- 
tive support functions, filing and retriev- 


ing reports, personal calendars, electronic 


mail. And more. The Voice Information 


System let’s you communicate reports 
and memos for instantaneous distribu- 
tion, and stores telephone messages so 
you can set your own listening priorities. 

It is a system that connects you to 
your company: an intrinsic link that gives 
immediate access to the information you 
need, and the immediate ability to dis- 
seminate the orders that turn insight 
into action. 

It is a system designed by people who 


i 
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listened. And because we heard the need 
for simplicity, it was designed so that 

in half an hour, you can perform the 
basic tasks. In half a morning, become 
proficient. 

For a demonstration on the potential 
impact of this system on you and your 
company, talk to us. Call toll-free, 
800-523-2496; in PA call collect 
215-646-3378 (9 a.m. to 5 p.m. E.S.T.). 
Or write Sperry Univac, Computer 
Systems, Department 100, P.O. Box 500, 
Blue Bell, PA 19424. 


We're listening. 
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frequently unclear. Two conclu- 
sions do emerge, however: 
¢ Office systems must be con- 


office systems may be unaware of 
the time they spend making back- 
up diskettes or creating parallel 


— on o —_ a viens og ‘It cannot be assumed that the effect filing systems for hard copy and 
effect on individuals and their ef- ° e e floppies, but the ongoing invest- 
fect on the collections of people we of an office system on an organization ane in time can ra aie 
know as organizations. It cannot will be the sum of its effects on 


In addition, some people may 


~ aneageaterea that the —— ca individual workers. Nor can it even be not enjoy the jobs that have been 
office system on an organization ° : ‘“‘easier”’ i - 
will be the sum of its effects on in- assumed that a system that benefits soy. deca ce ea Gane 
dividual workers. Nor can it even individuals will benefit their tasks, repetitively performed, are 
be assumed that a system that organization and vice versa.’’ often made bearable only by the 
benefits individuals will benefit little things that slow down the 
their organization and vice versa. unautomated environment — for 


For example, an office system 
may increase productivity to the 
point where the organization ex- 


example, having to lay out charts 
and tables by hand. By removing 
the need for thought, office sys- 
periences a lower cost of salesand some of the time and attention but, as Rob Kling and Walt Scac- tems may make some tasks more 
higher profit. At the same time, they save. Most people would ad-_ chi have noted, automated sys- thoughtless, boring, fatiguing 
however, it may achieve these mit this is true during the process tems also seem to create recurring and, ultimately, error-prone. 

benefits with fewer workers, of trainingonanewofficesystem, hassles for their users. Users of This impact is compounded in 


thereby reducing employment op- 
Most people think 


portunities inside the firm. 
¢ Office systems must be con- 
telephone system. 





sidered not just for their impacts 
on what people do when they 
work, but also for their impacts on 
how they work (and how they feel 
about this) and where and when 
they work. What people do when 
they work can be called the work 
task. Office automation is widely 
believed to make work tasks easi- 
er and faster, thereby contribut- 
ing to organizational productivity. 

But productivity is also a func- 
tion of how tasks are distributed 
among people and how well people 
work together to accomplish 
them. This means that the social 
aspects of OA are as important as 
work task impacts. The social side 
of work results from people inter- 
acting in space and time. OA 
promises to alter these interac- 
tions by replacing synchronous 
with asynchronous communica- 
tion. This dimension must be con- 
sidered in addition to task and 
social impacts. 

These conclusions yield a broad 
framework for examining the po- 
tential and actual impacts of OA 
(see Figure 1). Along the top are 
the three relevant aspects of orga- 
nizational life: work task, social 
aspects and space and time. Down 
the side are the two levels of im- 
pact: individual and organization. 
Each of the six boxes contains at 
least one positive or negative im- 
pact which can result from the 
use of office systems. The remain- 
der of this article will examine 
each area of impact in turn. 

Job characteristics and employ- 
ment: One of the most persistent 
claims for OA is that it reduces the 
length of time required to perform 
certain tasks — typing and revis- 
ing manuscripts, distributing doc- 
uments and so forth. Various 
benefits are expected to derive 
from this. The individual is ex- 
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Our CBX-based voice/data networks That’s why ROLM has more integrated networks like Tymnet, Telenet, and 





. are more than just talk. office communication networks in the new AIS/Net 1000 network. Our 
pected to be able to perform the Only ROLM offers you global place than any other communications new T1/D3 gateway enables you to 
simplified tasks more often per network access, simultaneous voice/ company in the world. transmit voice and data simultaneously 
unit of time or to be able to use the data capability, easy interface through ROLM offers you complete using any of the available high-speed, 
resulting free time for performing all available media, and network self- networking flexibility. digital media including microwave, 
other delegated or self-initiated diagnostics, plus all the management The ROLM Distributed Digital satellite, fiber optics, infrared and T1 
eae Ae Sediniede tin leld hina and cost control features that have Network meets most requirements for span-lines. 

Sree oe oe helped us become the world’s largest intra-facility and inter-facility voice It's all under your control. 
ductivity of individual managers, supplier of digital telephone systems. and high-speed data communications. ROLM CBX-based networks 
professionals and clerical workers It’s all part of what we call the ROLM® You can access the public telephone offer you complete management and 
is expected to spill over into great- istriouted Digital Network. Sound networks and, through our X.25 cost-control of both voice and data 
er organizational effectiveness. sensible? Our customers think so. Data Network Interface, public data calls. Our Least-cost Routing, Call 


Unfortunately, the expected 
benefits do not always material- 


‘ins themselves mayavsors! — 1 N@ ROLM Distributed Digital Network. 
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some organizations by a tendency 
to design jobs that are specialized 
in a single task. How many firms 
restructured secretarial jobs into 
administrative and typing roles 
when they introduced word pro- 
cessing equipment? In many 
cases, the jobs created in this way 
are not only boring, they are also 
dead-end in terms of career pro- 
gression. To use an example from 
an older technology, the promo- 
tion possibilities for keypunch op- 
erators were never very great. 
Jobs comprised of hard-learned 
professional and technical skills 
are also vulnerable to inroads by 
OA. Decision rules and expert 
knowledge can be programmed 
into systems, thereby ‘‘deskill- 
ing” the jobs and allowing them to 


Detail Recording, and Traffic Analysis 
features have helped thousands of 
customers save as much as 30% on 
their basic telephone costs. Our Auto- 
matic Facilities Test System (AFACTS™) 
saves time and money by automa- 
tically monitoring the performance of 
tie trunks and central office trunks. 
That's control. 
For more than just talk, call us today. 
Your local ROLM supplier wil! be 
happy to show you how our Distributed 
Digital Network can work for you. So 
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FIGURE 1. Framework of OA Impacts 


be filled by less highly trained 
(and therefore lower paid) individ- 
uals. This can reduce job satisfac- 
tion, career mobility and even 


ee 
A) 
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call or write today. And start thinking 
of ROLM as your gateway to world- 
wide voice/data networks. For the 
name of the closest supplier, call 
(800) 538-8154* toll free. 

Or, write: ROLM 

Corporation, 4900 Old 

lronsides Drive, 

M/S 626, Santa 

Clara, CA 95050. 


*Alaska, Hawaii and California residents 
all (408) 496-0550, extension 3025 


employment opportunities for 
high-level technical and profes- 
sional workers. 

Productivity and composition 


Now you Can think of 
ROLM as your gateway to 
worldwide voice data networks. 


Anything else is just talk. ROL 


of the work force: Increases in 
individual productivity do not al- 
ways translate into benefits for 
the organization. One reason is 
that individuals may fail to use 
their new free time to organiza- 
tional advantage. 

A more important reason is that 
most tasks are group activities, 
not individual activities. Consider 
the process of producing a report. 
One person writes a draft, anoth- 
er types it and mails it to a third 
for editing. The document is re- 
typed, reissued, revised again and 
so on. Improving the productivity 
of one individual in the report pro- 
duction chain — the typist, for 
example — is unlikely to have a 
noticeable effect on the productiv- 
ity of the entire process. For this 
reason, organizational effective- 
ness needs to be considered quite 
apart from individual producti- 
vity. 


roperly conceived and im- 

plemented office systems 

can produce remarkable 
improvements in the productivity 
of organizational processes. A re- 
search laboratory in an oil compa- 
ny was able to speed up 
production of its major product 
(reports) through the use of OA. 
Each professional (as well as sec- 
retaries and WP center typists) 
had direct access to powerful text- 
editing tools. Some of the profes- 
sionals composed documents 
on-line, finding it no more diffi- 
cult or time-consuming to com- 
bine the activities of writing and 
data input. Others sent their 
drafts to the WP center for key en- 
try. But most would edit their own 
documents and electronically dis- 
tribute them to the relevant re- 
viewers. Reports got done faster 
and better than formerly, and pro- 
fessionals believed they received 
better secretarial support. At the 
same time, however, this labora- 
tory significantly reduced the ra- 
tio of secretaries to professionals. 

What occurred in this research 
lab is both paradoxical and highly 
significant. Contrary to the claims 
of major vendors, office systems 
at this lab did not take $10,000-a- 
year work off the desks of 
$40,000-a-year professionals. 
Rather, it did precisely the re- 
verse. Professionals did more of 
their own clerical work, but they 
did not experience it as such, be- 
cause automation made the tasks 
easy and increased professionals’ 
control over the entire process 
Automation did this by changing 
(in this case reducing) the division 
of labor the number of people 
involved in performing an organi- 
zational process. 

The flip side of this reduced di- 
vision of labor could be changes in 
the composition of organizational 
work forces. Over time, fewer peo- 
ple may be needed to occupy spe- 
cialized positions that are entirely 
clerical in nature. The indispens- 
able jobs will be those that em- 
body unautomatable professional 
and technical skills and knowl- 
edge. These people will use so- 
phisticated office systems to 
capture and process data at the 
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point of origin; redundant han- 
dling by data specialists will be 
eliminated. 

Over the short term, this may 
benefit organizations by reducing 
labor costs. Whether benefits will 
remain over the long term is un- 
answerable, but some areas of 
concern suggest themselves. In 
most organizations today, the 
ranks of professionals and techni- 
cal workers are disproportionately 
filled with white males; the ranks 
of clericals and data handlers, 
with minorities and females. 
What happens if the lower level 
ranks contract? Will opportuni- 
ties for employment and occupa- 
tional mobility among minorities 
and women be reduced substan- 
tially? 


Beyond word processing and electronic mail facility 
TOSS” offers office support facilities for 
professional staffs, managers and executives 


System Feature 
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‘In most organizations today, the 
ranks of professionals and technical 
workers are disproportionately filled 

with white males, the ranks of 
clericals and data handlers with 
minorities and females. What happens 
if the lower level ranks contract?”’ 


Autonomy and control: Work 
is not only or primarily an individ- 
ual activity, it is also a social ac- 
tivity. Workers relate with their 
bosses, with co-workers on a spe- 


cific task and with other individ- 
uals who share their time and 
place of work. OA has the poten- 
tial to alter all these social rela- 
tionships with far-reaching 
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consequences for individuals. 

Workers differ significantly in 
their social needs. Some prefer to 
work alone; others abhor it. But 
all workers require a measure of 
control over their own work. In or- 
der to learn and improve their per- 
formance, they need to see the 
results of their efforts and know 
when they are doing well or badly. 
Office systems can collect, sum- 
marize and report to the individ- 
ual the data essential to monitor 
and control his performance. 

However, office systems can 
just as easily report this data to 
someone other than the worker. 
In so doing, office systems can be 
used for control over people rather 
than for self-control. 

Consider the ability of WP 
equipment to keep track of a typ- 
ist’s keystrokes per hour. One can 
imagine a novice typist using 
these statistics to gauge gains in 
speed from one day to the next. 
However, most systems that track 
productivity statistics do not 
make them available to the typist 
at all. Rather, they report them to 
a supervisor, who can then use 
them for external performance 
evaluation. 

Too close supervision and too 
tight control over workers’ behav- 
ior can result in stress, health 
problems and psychological reac- 
tions like powerlessness and apa- 
thy. Not only the quality of 
people’s work life, but also the 
quality of their life away from 
work may be affected substantial- 
ly. That automation increases the 
ability to exercise this control is 
clear from many published ac- 
counts. For example: 

“Working at the [Traffic Ser- 
vice Position System at AT&T] ter- 
minal is easier than the old 
cord-board. . . This does not mean 
that operators have more control 
over their work; in fact, they have 
considerably less. With the cord- 
board, operators could regulate 
somewhat the pace at which they 
responded to calls ... [The new 
system] means an operator can 
handle an unending succession of 
calls. There is no such thing as a 
full terminal. 

‘‘... For half an hour, two times 
each week, every operator is timed 
by computer to determine her ‘av- 
erage working time’... Operators 
are evaluated on their ‘speed of 
answer.’ After the electronic 
beep, they have three seconds to 
respond to a call... Many still 
complain that the pace of their 
work has increased .. .’’ [Robert 
Howard, “‘Brave New Workplace,” 
Working Papers for a New Soci- 
ety, 7, pp.21-31] 

And, **Tuesday, 10:30 p.m.: 
The lone computer operator 
comes over to my console and says 
in a friendly way, ‘if you’re going 
to stay here, you'll have to get 
your productivity up.’ 

‘Oh,’ I say. ‘What is my speed 
and what should it be?’ 

“It’s been scientifically set,’ 
he tells me, ‘at 50,000 keystrokes 
an hour.’ 

‘Then he sits down, plays a 
couple of chords on his control 
panel and up come my figures. 
The figures show — to the near- 





Take life easier. Don’t get trapped with an over-priced 
hand-held computer you really can’t use or read. Or a 
60-pound terminal in a briefcase that’s only good for 
creating a hernia. Take hold of the entire business world 
with one hand. With the DATALINK 1000™. The world’s 
smallest and least expensive telecommunications 
terminal. 

DATALINK 1000™ weighs less than a pound and it’s 
the portable way to tap into limitless reservoirs of 
information—no matter where you are. 

DATALINK 1000™ brings massive computer power 
as close as your nearest telephone. Just unplug the cord 
from your telephone handset and plug it into the 
DATALINK 1000™. With non-modular phones, use the 
pocket-size acoustic coupler. What could be simpler? 

Use your fully portable DATALINK 1000™ to 
transmit or receive data from your personal or busi- 
ness computer and any one of 500 existing infor- 
mation sources (we'll even throw in two free 
hours of on-line access to the powerful 
CompuServe information service). 

DATALINK 1000™ is ready for action 
for stock quotes, airline schedules, 
electronic banking and mail, govern- 
ment and business reports, remote or- 
der entries, or a thousand-and-one 
other tasks. 


Introducing 
the world’s smallest terminal 
with built-in modem. 


Technically, DATALINK 1000™ 
is a miniscule marvel. It packs a built-in modem, a phone 
jack, a choice of AC or battery operation, an easy-to-read 
16-character fluorescent display screen, a full 240- 
character memory, and keyboard selection of two differ- 
ent display speeds (110 baud for easy screen reading, and 
300 baud for output to aTVscreen or high-speed printer). 


Interested Distributors, Dealers and OEMs call: (408) 945-0500 for 
information on national sales, promotion, support, and pricing 
programs. Or write Axion, Inc., 70 Dagget Drive, San Jose, 

CA 95134. For consumer information and ordering, 

call: 800-227-6703. In Calif: 800-632-7979. 


DATALINK 1000™ 
Because computers really 


should be called. 
Not carried. 
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in put office automation 


Suddenly, every computer com- 
pany seems to have two new words in 
its vocabulary: office automation. 

And they’re painting you a glowing 
portrait of the office of tomorrow. 

Well, at Wang, we’re ready to make 
you excited about the office of today. 
Because office automation is nothing 
new to us. 

We're the only people with prod- 
ucts that can handle all the forms of 
information you need to manage. 
Words, numbers, images, and voice. 

We're the only people with a way 
you can share all that information 
effectively. It’s called WangNet, our 
broadband cable network. 

And because the wonders of tech- 
nology are just dust collectors if people 
don't like to use them, our wonders are 
remarkably friendly. 

Today, we can make everyone in 
your office more productive. From the 
chairman of the board to the person on 
the switchboard. 

So no matter how many computer 
companies start talking about office 
automation, just remember. 

The office automation computer 
company is Wang. 

For a presentation on Wang Office 
Automation call 1-800-225-9264, or 
write to Wang Laboratories, Inc., Busi- 
ness Executive Center, One Industrial 
Avenue, Lowell, MA 01851. 


WANG 


The Office Automation Computer Company 
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est tenth of a second — when I 
started, when I took a break and 
exactly how many keystrokes I'd 
done all evening. (Iam very far be- 
low the 50,000 keystrokes an 
hour.) The real supervisor is in- 
side the machine.” [Barbara Gar- 
son, “‘Overload in the Data 
Cluster,’’ This World, June 28, 
1981] 

Sometimes excessive control 
over workers can engender resis- 
tance, misuse of systems and 
even crime by computer. Many ex- 
amples could be given of these 
phenomena at work among mana- 
gerial and professional employ- 
ees, but my favorite example 
concerns office workers: 

Industrial engineering methods 
were introduced into the office in 
the 1920s. In order to time-study 
typists, analysts fitted typewriters 
with mechanical dials that record- 
ed keystrokes per unit of time. In 
Labor and Monopoly Capital 
(New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1974), Harry Braverman points 
out that it did not take the typists 
long to begin using the space bar 
instead of the tabulator key to in- 
crease their stroke counts. 

You'd think we would have 
learned by now! 

Communication networks and 
power: Applications such as elec- 
tronic message systems and com- 
puter conferencing are touted for 
their ability to improve the fre- 
quency ahd effectiveness of com- 
munication among _ people 
separated in space and time. 
Some studies are beginning to 
amass evidence that new office 
communication technologies en- 
courage exchanges among groups 
that did not formerly communic- 
cate. It is easy to imagine how this 
might contribute to improved or- 
ganizational effectiveness, for 
many examples are cited in the 
trade press. 

The down side of this technol- 
ogy is more difficult to anticipate 
but equally plausible. In brief, 
controlling communications 
channels can give power to an in- 
dividual or a group by restricting 
others’ access to information or 
by selectively distorting the infor- 
mation transmitted. One way peo- 
ple and groups can currently 
maintain power is by laying out 
physical space to limit interaction 
(and therefore communication) 
with other groups. New communi- 
cation technologies do not respect 
physical distance or organization- 
al hierarchies. They allow and en- 
courage each person to contact 
every other person. The result 
may be to undermine organiza- 
tional power distributions and au- 
thority patterns. 

IBM's Vnet offers an amusing, 
if sobering, example. Vnet is a 
network connecting 400 comput- 
er CPUs. IBM employees who use 
terminals in the course of their 
work can send messages to other 
terminal users over Vnet. The 
electronic mail capabilities of 
Vnet evolved almost accidently; 
IBM management did not plan or 
sponsor it. Today, however, Vnet 
could already be the world’s larg- 
est electronic newspaper. 

The designers of Vnet were 
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working on a project that ran 
counter to the strategies pursued 
by IBM management. The people 
on the project believed strongly 
that it was useful, and they per- 
sisted in working on it after man- 
agement disbanded the group and 
scattered its members to different 
geographical and organizational 
locations. 

Vnet helped the group members 
to stay in touch with each other. 
Eventually, when they interested 
several customers in the product, 
they convinced management their 
idea was correct . Management re- 
luctantly agreed to allow the prod- 
uct to be sold and earmarked 


development. It takes little imagi- 
nation, however, to guess that the 


mutes and incidentally lowering 
companies’ bills for rent, mainte- 
nance, utilities and furniture. 
Other writers have been less san- 
quine about the benefits of work- 
ing at home for individual 
employees. 

For example, people working at 
home may become isolated from 
the valuable social contact and so- 
cialization processes that occur in 
offices. Supervision will need to 
change and will probably be more 
difficult than it is in face-to-face 
settings. In addition, while some 
workers may value increased time 
with their families, others may 
find this interaction personally 
stressful and hindering in their 
work. Working at home can dis- 
orient people who have relied 


‘‘The impacts of office systems do not 
result from the features of technology, 
nor from the characteristics of people 
and organizations. Rather, they arise 
from the way particular system 
features interact with a particular 
organizational setting.”’ 


leaders of the group had made 
themselves something less than 
popular with the authorities. 

The result was that people 
working on the project have had 
ongoing fears about their career 
prospects; many of them have left 
to join other firms. As concerns 
within the project group grew, 
Vnet once again figured heavily 
— this time as a way for people to 
exchange gripes about manage- 
ment and about their uncertain 
situation. 

““Vnet has been used, among 
other things, for personal attacks 
on IBM management, to send job 
resumes and even to announce 
resignations, sources say. But, 
they add, a steady flow of less sen- 
sational and more constructive 
criticism of IBM has also surfaced 
on the network during the past 
year. Memos passed through the 
network claim that [DP Division] 
employees are increasingly work- 
ing without adequate tools or com- 
puting power and with little or no 
merit incentives or career 
prospects. 

‘* ... Several months ago, 
Wheeler [an IBM systems pro- 
grammer] decided to package to- 
gether some of the Vnet ‘gripe 
mail’ into a collection... 

“According to sources, Wheeler 
then removed the names from the 
memos and sent a copy of the 
package to each of IBM's top exec- 
utives..."’ [Ralph Emmett, ‘*“Vnet 
or Gripenet?’’ Datamation, Nov. 
1981] 

Work at home: Many futurists 
have predicted that increased use 
of office systems and telecom- 
munications will herald an era 
when many of us work at termi- 
nals in our homes, eliminating 
lengthy, energy-consuming com- 


upon the physical separation of 
settings for clues about appropri- 
ate roles and behaviors. 

Small is beautiful: Whatever 
the benefits or harmful conse- 
quences it has on employees, 
widespread working at home is 
bound to have impacts on the or- 
ganization itself. These impacts 
are highly speculative, but should 
provide some food for thought to 
corporate and manpower 
planners. 

A perennial issue is whether an 
organization should have its own 
employees perform an activity or 
whether it should contract it out 
to an external agency. Because 
they have the incentive to do so, 
external agencies often perform 
the activity more cheaply; they 
may also do a better job of it. How- 
ever, organizations may hesitate 
to contract some activities out be- 
cause they fear losing control or 
becoming dependent on the exter- 
nal agency. 

When large numbers of people 
work at home, organizations may 
feel such reduced influence over 
workers that they become willing 
to abandon the employer-employ- 
ee relationship and to assume the 
contractor-contractee relation- 
ship. Organizations may thus be- 
come small agencies that contract 
with any army of subcontractors 
and self-employed individuals for 
most essential services. This 
would certainly change the man- 
agement of organizations and the 
nature of work for many people! 


he preceeding discussion 
of the impacts of office 
automation has had the 
flavor of the old good news-bad 
news joke. For every benefit of 


OA, a problem or negative impact 
has been identified or can readily 
be imagined. The bad news is that 
the benefits are not inevitable; the 
good news is that the negative im- 
pacts are not inevitable either. 
Things can be done to increase 
the likelihood of benefits and to 
reduce the chance of negative im- 
pacts. Unfortunately, the mea- 
sures required go far beyond 
human factors engineering of of- 
fice equipment and careful selec- 
tion of system features. 

The impacts of office systems 
do not result from the features of 
technology, nor from the charac- 
teristics of people and organiza- 
tions. Rather, they arise from the 
way particular system features in- 
teract with a particular organiza- 
tional setting. One consequence of 
this is that the same office system 
can have very different impacts 
depending on how it is configured 
and delivered in an organizational 
setting. 

Configuring a system in an or- 
ganization is a question of who 
gets access to it. For example, 
some firms have installed elec- 
tronic message systems only for 
managers, when secretaries and 
administrative personnel are crit- 
ical to the success of many organi- 
zational processes. 

Another example involved the 
most successful use of WP tech- 
nology I have seen. It occurred ina 
research lab that provided access 
to text processing software to all 
professionals, as well as to secre- 
taries. Access to a system is one of 
the design variables by which of- 
fice system impacts can be influ- 
enced and controlled. 

Delivering a system in an orga- 
nizational setting is a question of 
the procedures in which a system 
is embedded. For example, the or- 
ganization of secretarial support 
services will be instrumental in 
achieving benefits from WP tech- 
nologies. Secretarial services may 
be centralized, decentralized or 
distributed; they may be special- 
ized, unspecialized or mixed. 

Another example of this influ- 
ence are common procedures 
across departments for indexing 
and filing documents, which can 
be instrumental in the success of 
search and retrieval systems. The 
procedures in which a system is 
embedded constitute a second ma- 
jor design variable for influencing 
and controlling office system 
impacts. 

The bad news is that designing 
appropriate procedures and ac- 
cess patterns is hard work. The 
good news is that it pays off in 
benefits from office systems. OA 


Markus, a consultant in the 
San Francisco office of Arthur D. 
Little, is also a research asso- 
ciate at MIT’s Center for Infor- 
mation Systems Research. She 
specializes in organizational is- 
sues that surround the use of ad- 
vanced information technologies 
and is the author of Bugs and 
Features: An Organizational Per- 
spective on Systems, Pitman Pub- 
lishing, Inc., 1983. 





OA FOCUS: 


PLANNING 
OFFICE STRATEGIES 


Office automation will eventually have an 
impact on almost every organization. But if 
allowed to develop haphazardly, automa- 
tion may never achieve its purpose — in- 
creased productivity. ‘‘OA Focus’’ looks at 
how and when to plan, when pilot projects 


Planning or Pilots 


may achieve quicker results, how to use of- 
fice politics to your advantage and other 
planning strategy tips. In each issue, Com- 
puterworld OA will spotlight a new topic or 
technology in “‘OA Focus” to help you keep 
pace with the industry. 








FOCUS 


Plan! 
Don’t Plan! 


Two approaches are open in OA — 
strategic planning and pilot projects. Which one 
(or combination) to use depends on your need. 


By J.T. Monk and 
Kenneth M. Landis 


If the portfolio of systems, tools and 
technologies that comprise office 
automation is to be applied correctly, 
organizations should implement a 
strategic OA plan. The plan not only 
includes long-term hardware and 
software considerations, it also es- 
tablishes the management founda- 
tion for the organization’s informa- 
tion structure. 

A major factor in the successful 
use of OA technology is a commit- 
ment from top management. Anyone 
who has the money can buy a com- 
puter system, but transforming raw 
processing power into a business as- 
set requires top-level commitment. 
Moreover, this commitment must 
come in two forms: first, the ac- 
knowledgment that information is a 
valuable corporate resource that 
must be managed with the same in- 
tensity as a cash asset; second, a 
willingness to devote the financial 
and human resources necessary to 

(Continued on Page 48) 





By N. Dean Meyer 


Many organizations begin their of- 
fice automation programs with an 
organizationwide study and a strate- 
gic plan. Yet evidence suggests this 
is not the most effective way to get 
started. 

Evidence comes from three 
sources: case studies of leading-edge 
user organizations, research on ef- 
fective management strategies and 
the experience of prior innovations. 
All three converge on a more evolu- 
tionary approach. 

Large organizationwide studies 
and strategic plans seem to be a poor 
starting point for a number of rea- 
sons. They require the expenditure 
of significant money and effort prior 
to showing any results. At the same 
time, they do little to build the credi- 
bility of OA professionals or to initi- 
ate momentum in the organization. 

Furthermore, organizationwide 
studies may lead an OA staff group 
to focus on less-than-optimal areas. 

(Continued on Page 50) 


































































(Continued from Page 47) 
integrate and adapt the technol- 
ogy to the organization’s needs. 
The commitment to OA must be- 
gin with the chief executive offi- 
cer and end with the individual 
users. 


any DP and line execu- 

tives argue that OA 

technology is too com- 
plicated fer a majority of their po- 
tential users; others believe the 
industry must mature before a 
capital investment is made in 
equipment that may be quickly 
outdated by new products. Neither 
concern should be a deterrent. 
The OA industry has matured to a 
point where investments in vari- 
ous functional technologies will 
yield a significant positive return 
and should be made. 

Strategic planning provides the 
direction and identifies the deci- 
sion criteria necessary to select 
and implement OA technologies. 
Strategic planning addresses the 
concerns of management and in- 
creases the awareness and com- 
fort level of those involved in the 
automation process. It structures 
the OA decision. Alternatives are 
assessed on their respective mer- 
its, not on their technological sex 
appeal 

A discussion of some of the 
long-term issues follows 


Connectability: A long-stand- 
ing problem in information sys- 
tems is that different 
manufacturers use different in 
terface methodologies to link their 
equipment. This situation is 

iused by the technical require 


ments of various systems and ex 


plicit market segmentation efforts | 
by the vendors. The result has | 


e¢ oh software and network | 


nce costs 
nnectability prot 
y severe in office auto 
operating units require 
inications capability 
itions functions are ol 


ided in the hard\ 





configuration chosen o1 
inization’s existing DP 
rking equipment. Incom 
ility severely affects the 

erall value of the OA system by 
irtificially limiting its uses within 


the organization 


Standardized Workstation: 
The only ‘‘standard”’ worksta- 
tions produced by the industry are 
serial character-by-character 
transmission Ascii workstations. 
Many workstations are not able to 
support the full Ascii character 
set. The limitation imposed is that 


they may not be fully compatible | 


with future generations of OA 
software. Furthermore, if the or- 
ganization decides to install an 
OA system that is not compatible 
with its existing workstations, the 
write-off and new investment 
costs of acquiring compatible 
workstations may cause an other- 
wise sound decision to be blocked 
or deferred 

Varying network protocol stan- 
dards also reduce software and 
hardware transportability. The 
native communications mode may 
be vendor-dependent, which lim- 
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its the organization to that partic- 
ular vendor's OA solutions. Those 
solutions may not be the best way 
to solve the company’s problem. 

Brute force compatibility can be 
achieved through the use of proto- 
col translators, which enable di- 
verse native technologies to 
communicate. Although these 
translators are viable products, 
they increase the cost and com- 
plexity of establishing and main- 
taining an OA network. 

Single-Vendor Equipment: 
Contrary to some marketing liter- 
ature, there is no single-vendor 
OA solution. The vendor that has 
everything for office automation 
simply does not exist. 


Security: An automated office 
system must incorporate a level of 


information security the same as 
or greater than that used in the 
previous manual system. 
Organizations should take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented during the planning 
process to develop a security plan. 
A security plan designed and in- 
stituted after the planning and 
implementation process is com- 
plete will result in unnecessary 
expenditures. Without a cohesive 
security plan in place, the organi- 
zation runs the risk of degrading 
its internal controls or compro- 
mising sensitive information. 


The Human Interface: The in- 
troduction of technology within 
the office often creates more fun- 
damental problems. For example, 
OA technology will change the 


flow of work and information 
within the office. These changes 
affect the informal, if not the for- 
mal, organizational structure, and 
these structural changes impact 
individual job characteristics. In 
addition, the way in which the 
work itself is accomplished is 
changed; personal and manageri- 
al styles are forced to synchronize 
with the technology. Management 
must be apprised of these poten- 
tial impacts and be prepared to 
deal with them. 


The introduction of OA will af- 
fect the components of the office’s 
environmental design: lighting, 
air circulation, noise control mea- 
sures and office fixtures. These 
environmental needs must be rec- 
ognized and addressed. 


The hard way... 


Now you can get into electronic 
mail without making a heavy 
investment. You don’t have to 
buy expensive message pro- 
cessing equipment and lock 
your company into one vendor. 
No reason to run costly cables 
through your offices. If you 
have an IBM computer net- 
vork that uses CICS, all you 
need is OMNICOM. 
OMNICOM electronic 


mail software is easy to 


integrate into your CICS 
system and can be learned in 
1% hours. Its simple fill-in-the- 
blanks format speeds message 
writing and routing. To insure 
success, our start-up kit and 
product support personnel will 
guide you every step of the way. 
OMNICOM delivers all the 
advantages of electronic mail. 
You can send memos, status 
reports, bulletins, all your vital 
communications via your 








































































The dynamics of office life — 
interpersonal communication and 
the office’s social hierarchy and 
order — are affected by technol- 
ogies such as electronic mail, 
voice mail and telecommuting. 
The social order of the work place 
literally changes overnight, and 
an organization must be prepared 
to deal with these potential 
changes. One method is employee 
sensitivity training: Allow the em- 
ployees to become familiar with 
the technology before it appears 
on their desks. 

Top management must prepare 
a plan that outlines the steps re- 
quired to implement the organiza- 
tional information management 
goals. The plan must address the 
assimilation of existing technol- 





ogy into the office plan. Emerging 
technologies whose availability 
can be reasonably forecasted 
should also be included. 

The last 15 years have taught 
us that the technology of informa- 
tion management changes con- 
stantly. To accommodate this 
evolution, a strategic plan can be 
critical. The plan provides a direc- 
tion for orderly growth and mini- 
mizes the impact of information 
and technological change. 

Three basic principles are 
clear: An organization's informa- 
tion resource must be accessible; 
the information processing de- 
vices must be interconnected; 
and, finally, the individual user's 
needs must be met. 

Strategic planning for OA re- 






quires a systematic evaluation of 
the business, and the planning 
criteria include corporate goals, 
objectives and available re- 
sources. A successful planning 
process is accomplished by means 
of a phased approach. The result 
of an OA strategic planning effort 
should be an integrated model of 
the organization’s information 
needs, the generic software/hard- 
ware configurations that fill those 
needs and an analysis of the cor- 
porate resources requires — such 
as personnel, capital and time. 


fter an organization has 

made the decision to 

commit to OA, five 
phases of action follow: 





or the soft way. 


existing terminals in seconds. 
You can even store messages 
in your own “electronic file 
drawer” or have them put on 
disks for permanent reference. 
User Friendly & Vendor 
Friendly. In addition to being 
completely “User Friendly” 
Omnicom is “Vendor Friendly.” 
It can communicate with office 
automation equipment from 
various vendors. Other electronic 
mail software systems can not. 


Best of all, OMNICOM 


gives your organization a 
chance to introduce electronic 
mail totally risk free. Try it for 
30 days. If you’re not convinced 
that OMNICOM is the best 
way to implement electronic 
mail, just return the tape. 


Call today toll-free, 


(800) 526-0272, for more 
information on OMNICOM. 
We'll prove there's nothing 
hard about electronic mail. 





OMNICOM 


m 
ON-LINE 
SOFTWARE 


INTERNATIONAL 


Fort Lee Executive Park, 
Two Executive Drive, 
Fort Lee, NJ 07024 

(201) 592-0009 

Toll Free (800) 526-0272 





Phase 1 involves a detailed re- 
view and analysis of the business’ 
internal and external environ- 
ment, including current and 
evolving business strategies, goals 
and objectives, performance, 
problems, issues, strengths and 
weaknesses. The automated of- 
fice must be assimilated by the 
business, not grafted onto it. Criti- 
cal success factors are identified 
to provide a system of checks and 
balances as the business evolves. 
The plan helps direct the busi- 
ness’ energies and defines its OA 
plans. 

Phase 2 identifies the architec- 
tural requirements of the auto- 
mated office, including hardware, 
software, telecommunications 
and functions. After reviewing 
the current state of the art, the 
planners can match their compa- 
ny’s information needs to the 
available technology. 

Phase 3 addresses the issues of 
organizational capacity and re- 
sources from both a human anda 
financial perspective. This multi- 
disciplinary approach identifies 
the impact of technology in both 
qualitative and quantitative 
terms. Each component of the of- 
fice system should have its finan- 
cial and personnel impacts 
analyzed and these should be re- 
lated to the appropriate business 
strategy and the total corporate 
structure. 

Phase 4 defines and establish- 
es direction and timing parame- 
ters for the detailed 
implementation plans. Consider- 
ation should be given to such fac- 
tors as financial posture, 
managerial expertise and staff 
availability. Once activated, the 
implementation plan coordinates 
the introduction of the OA 
systems. 

Phase 5 is the continuous pro- 
cess of managing the evolving en- 
vironment. This phase demands a 
continuing effort on the part of 
the organization. As external and 
internal environments change, 
the planners must fine-tune the 
strategy whenever necessary. 
Should one or both of these envi- 
ronments change drastically, a 
major overhaul of the plan will be 
required and should be made. 

Strategic planning provides the 
framework for the integration of 
office technologies to increase the 
efficiency and productivity of the 
work place. Effective planning 
must be accompanied by organi- 
zational commitment and involve- 
ment. Without this vital element, 
the technology is useless. 

Office automation could be- 
come as important to an organiza- 
tion’s future health and 
well-being as the success of its 
products. The strategic plan is the 
key to OA success. QA 


Landis is a consultant in the 
St. Louis office management con- 
sulting department of Peat, Mar- 
wick and Mitchell & Co. 

Monk is a manager in the St. 
Louis office of Peat Marwick. Pri- 
or to joining the firm, he worked 
in several departments of a large 
manufacturing corporation. 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
Because they are highly struc- 
tured, large studies chart admin- 
istrative applications well. This 
may identify opportunities for 
cost savings. However, large stud- 
ies are of limited depth, and they 
tend to miss the higher payoff 
managerial and professional 
opportunities. 


rganizationwide plans 
may in fact be dangerous. 
They encourage top- 
down design of large systems. 
This approach worked well for 
well-structured DP applications, 
but not for OA. Large top-down 
system design projects risk large 
expenditures of time and money 
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before they show results. Because 
they must be relevant organiza- 
tionwide, they address only the 
less critical administrative func- 
tions common to all users. 

High-payoff applications are 
those that directly address the 
business mission of a user group 
and are unique to each user group. 
Furthermore, because the tools 
have great impact on the way 
people work, change must be 
carefully managed in each new 
application. To attain significant 
improvements in management 
productivity, an incremental evo- 
lutionary approach is required. 

Organizational studies and 
plans do indeed have a role, but 
they are generally more effective a 
bit later in the process. 
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INDEPENDENT \ NO COMMANDS 


At the beginning of an OA pro- 
gram, the challenge is threefold: 
to build a capability to deliver OA 
applications; to initiate evolution- 
ary momentum through pilot ap- 
plications and to plan for 
technology integration and 
support. 

The starting point is to identify 
responsibility for OA somewhere 
in the organization. Task forces 
can do studies, write plans and 
raise the issues, but they seldom 
follow through with implementa- 
tion and ongoing support. Cursory 
studies of the total potential of OA 
in the organization may help get 
management attention and justify 
establishing an OA group. Man- 
agement awareness presentations 
at a high level may also help. Re- 
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MUSE WORD PROCESSING has these pieces of the puzzle and many, many, more. 
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IS WORD PROCESSING A PUZZLE TO YOU??? 
MUSE HAS THE PIECES TO SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM. 








MUSE is currently configured to run on over 60 different terminals and virtually any letter 
quality printer. YOUR computer, YOUR terminals, YOUR printer and MUSE Word Processing 
software provides the most cost effective full function word processing environment 
available today. MUSE harnesses the power of your computer with its virtually unlimited 
disk storage to provide uncompromised performance. 


Call today for a demonstration so you can see for yourself. 


MARC SOFTWARE 

INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

260 Sheridan Avenue, Suite 200 

Palo Alto, CA. 94306 Telephone 415-326-1971 


s welcome. International office are ated in Tokyo, Japan 


Hague, Netherlands; and Genova, Italy 


S a registered 


1 PDP are registered trademarks 
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search offers clear guidelines on 
chartering and staffing an OA 
group. 

To further prepare the OA 
group to support users, they must 
be trained in the broad range of 
tools and technologies and in 
managing implementation pro- 
jects. The most powerful way to 
train the OA staff is through the 
experience of a ‘‘builder pilot.’’ 
The OA group should use the tools 
they offer to others. 

The next challenge is a diffu- 
sion plan that analyzes how OA 
will spread through the organiza- 
tion. New ideas seem to diffuse 
through organizations in fairly 
consistent ways. Pilot locations 
can be selected by balancing busi- 
ness need, the influence of user 
opinion leaders, the user climate 
for change and the relevance of 
the technologies under consider- 
ation. At this stage, one is seeking 


just a few pilot opportunities with 


significant payoff in the right 
places in the organization. 

Having covered these bases, the 
OA staff can then start to build 


Implementing pilots 
before a plan 
is written risks 
technical chaos. 
However, the top- 
down approach risks 
no progress. 












credibility and momentum 
through implementing pilots for 
these opinion leaders. They need 
not start with any one technology 
(such as word processing or elec- 
tronic mail); any starting point 
will evolve toward the same inte- 
grated systems in the future. Ear- 
ly pilots should select tools based 
on the business problem of con- 
cern to selected users. 

Implementing pilots before a 
plan is written risks technical 
chaos. However, the top-down ap- 
proach risks no progress, a fate 
far worse than future technology 
patches. Early pilots can be de- 
signed to ease later integration by 
focusing on established vendors’ 
available technology that is flexi- 
ble and can communicate in stan- 
dard ways. 

It is of utmost importance that 
these early pilots be very success- 
ful. Dramatic returns are possi- 
ble, similar to those of the early 
days of DP. However, the issues of 
change are also particularly sig- 
nificant at this stage of growth. 
Success requires careful manage- 
ment of the people issues and the 
active and meaningful involve- 
ment of'end users. End-user 
training and workshops are pow- 
erful ways to initiate involvement. 
A variety of project management 
methodologies are then available 
to structure user participation. 

The results of early pilots 
should be documented to be able 
to advertise a success. This mea- 
surement should demonstrate 
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Kodak 


sives computer 
photographic memory. 






Eee wee 


File clerks 
work 90OX faster. 


This manufacturer of typesetting equipment found 
it easy to make the transition from paper files to 
a computer-assisted microimage retrieval sys- 
tem. And, in the process, they found the effi- 
ciency they were looking for. 

They used their IBM 4341 computer to 
store summary information about order and 
invoice files, as well as to index the 
location of the images made by a 
Recordak Reliant 750 microfilmer. 
A Kodak IMT-150 microimage ter- 
minal retrieves these images when- 
ever they re needed and makes 
paper copies of them at the 
push of a button. 

Only two software 
packages were need- 
ed to hook up the 
new system. 






































The result? Lookup time was slashed from about 
15 minutes with the old manual system to 10 
seconds or less for each of 100 to 200 retriev- 
als per day, and misfiling was virtually elim- 
inated. Their 40 five-drawer file cabinets 
were gracefully retired. 

This is only one example of how giving 
your computer a photographic memory 
from Kodak can help you win friends and 
influence your bottom line. No matter 
what business youre engaged in, 
Kodak has products to suit you, 
and the people to back them up. 
To find out more, just fill in 

the coupon below. 
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Your Computer 
a Photographic 
Memory. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
Business Systems Markets Division, 
Dept. DP3522, Rochester, NY 14650 


CO Please send me more information about giving my 
computer a photographic memory 


O Please have a Kodak representative contact me 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 


City 





© Eastman Kodak Company, 1983 Phone 
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% Chart based on trade press articles, Wang literature, industry reporting publications, and dat 


AN NOUNCING THE 
MOST COMPLETE OFFICE 
AUTOMATION 
SYSTEM AVAILABLE FOR 
UNDER $80,000. 

It's Data General's CEO" (Comprehen- 
sive Electronic Office) system driven by our 
powerful new 32-bit 
ECLIPSE MV4000" 
computer. 

Unlike the self- 
proclaimed leader's 
approach to office auto- 
mation, this isn’t 
comprised of separate | 


data processors and q 
office processors waiting 
for some future ciekniniil BCLIP IESE Mn MVS 4000 


to link them together. It’s a system that's fully “™ 
integrated now—one that faithfully emulates 


supplied by industry reporting services CEC 


tices of your office. 



















_ 











nd ECLIPSE are tra 


arks of Data General. TOTAL is 


il coiaiins the cantina structures ae prac- 


Our new system can do something that 
their two office automation systems can’t. Not 
just the items listed on the chart above, 
but perhaps something even more important. 
Namely, making it possible for small depart- 
ments and remote offices to perform all the 
basic information manage- 


ment functions on one 
system—easily, effort- 
lessly and affordably. 

Which means users 

can instantly send 
information from one 
person to another, 
one department to an- 
other, or one office 

to another—whether it's 


across the hall or across the continent. 


The result is a system so comprehensive, 
the editors of Electronic Message and 
Mail Systems said: “Data General's move into 
the office was not a promise... Plainly 
stated, Data General waited until it had a 
complete system before announcing any 
part of it” And it has the added advantage of 
being deliverable now. 

For an in-depth evaluation of this chart, 
take it to your office-systems expert, or contact 
us directly at 4400 Computer Dr., Westboro, 
MA 01580, Attn: CEO 24. We'll be happy 
to provide information on our MV/6000 
and MV/8000 based CEO systems as well. 

You'll discover Data General has two 
advantages over Wang's complete office auto- 
mation system: 

It's complete. And it's a system. 


qd» DataGeneral 


more than administrative cost-ef- 
ficiencies. To be relevant to busi- 
ness managers, benefits should 
be expressed in terms of the us- 
ers’ mission and objectives. There 
are a variety of ways to evaluate 
managerial and professional pro- 
ductivity and effectiveness, all re- 
lated to the specific context of the 
application. 


t some point, more organi- 
zational commitment is 
required — in the form 
of budget, staff and widespread 
involvement in a strategic plan- 
ning exercise. A rough scoping of 
the total potential may at this 
point be based not only on analy- 
sis and others’ experiences, but 
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also on the early pilots. The OA 
team now has evidence of the 
benefits of a few applications in 
the context of their unique organi- 
zation, and it also has powerful al- 
lies in the user community. These 
make a far more convincing argu- 
ment for resources than might 
have been made only a few 
months earlier. 

Strategic planning is a political 
event in itself. It builds wide- 
spread awareness of the potential 
of OA and of its cost. Thus, the 
strategic planning exercise should 
wait until the OA staff is ready to 
respond to the interest generated 
by this exposure and the ques- 
tions it will raise. 

An OA plan is more than a tech- 
nology forecast. It must also con- 


sider future business needs, the 
broader business environment, 
the pace of organizational change, 
staff support requirements and 
investment strategies. OA plan- 
ning should not be done by staff 
groups alone. 

The planning exercise may be 
used to involve a cross-section of 
senior managers in thinking 
through the potential of OA for 
their business. Users can be guid- 
ed through a process of describing 
future functionality based on 
business needs and directions. 
This should result in the identifi- 
cation of needs and applications 
of far greater relevance than “‘ex- 
pert’’ systems analysis. 

After the functionality of future 
systems is described, technical 


Announcing the 
personal computer that’s also: 


A Graphics Terminal 


A Touch Screen Display 


ae 


Oe 


A Data Processing 
Workstation 


Four-Phase introduces the PC I, 
PC II and PC III: personal com- 
puters that operate on our office 
automation workstations. All of our 
multifunction workstations can be 
field upgraded for personal com- 
puting, yet still retain their ease of 
access to our distributed informa- 
tion systerns. At the flip of a switch, 
your workstation becomes a per- 
sonal computer. Not only do you save 
the expense and clutter of dupli- 
cate workstations, but you also bene- 
fit from dealing with one vendor. 

Of course, there’s a good reason 
for getting into personal computing: 
increased productivity from 
managers and professionals who 
must perform analyses, solve sched- 
uling problems and create long- 
range plans. Before you make your 
move, however, take a look at us. 

Four-Phase’s personal com- 
puters deliver the benefits of CP/M® 


Workstation 


software, giving you access to 
thousands of application programs 
such as SuperCalc™ They can also 
grow with your office automation 
system. The PC I will operate with 
either Series IV or our new Series 
5000 FASTRAK workstations. 

Finally, you can match a system 
to the performance you need: select 
full Direct Memory Access (DMA), 
dual microprocessors, a track- 
oriented floppy disk controller 
which is 5 to 15 times faster than 
most or even a hard disk should 
you need it. 

And since you'll want your 
personal computers to be fully sup- 
ported, you'll be pleased to know 
that one of the most extensive 
service networks in the computer 
industry stands behind you. Four- 
Phase has more than 1000 field 
engineering professionals in over 
150 locations across the continent. 


A Word Processing 


A Network 
Communications Terminal 
With 3270 Capability 


A Data Entry Terminal 


An Electronic 
Mail Workstation 


An Executive 
Services Workstation 


So if personal computers play 
a role in your office automation 
plans, talk to the Office Automation 
Company. Call us at 1-800-528-6050 
ext. 1599. (In Arizona call 1-800- 
352-0458 ext. 1599.) Or write: 
Four-Phase Systems, 10700 N. 
De Anza Blvd., Cupertino, 
California 95014. M/S 52-10A7. 
Four-Phase and the Four-Phase logotype are registered 
trademarks of Four-Phase Systems, Inc 
FASTRAK is a trademark of Four-Phase Systems, Inc. 
SuperCalc is a trademark of Sorcim Corporation. 


CP/M is a registered trademark of Digital Research, Inc. 
Motorola and (A) are registered trademarks of Motorola, Inc. 


88.9 Four-Phase Systems. The Office Automation Company. 
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staff can design the infrastruc- 
ture that, by its nature, must be 
built top-down. Staff can also de- 
velop and refine policies and 
guidelines for pilots, personal 
computers, word processors and 
so on. These guidelines should 
leave room for local tailoring and 
user involvement, while ensuring 
long-term technical integration. 
The technical design of the in- 
frastructure and guidelines for pi- 
lots can be based on an analysis of 
the range of tools in the integrated 
office of the future and what tools 
and information fit best at what 
level in an organizational net- 
work. This future network will ac- 
commodate personal computers, 
group computers (such as word 
processors), establishment com- 
puters (such as the private branch 
exchange), organizational com- 
puters (for example, management 
information services) and public 
time-sharing. Each has unique at- 
tributes and has a unique role in 
supporting the range of OA tools. 
Planning is an ongoing process. 
A plan is not a fixed document, 


‘A strategy of pilots 
before plans risks 
minimal investment 
of effort and money 
up front and 
delivers business 
benefits early in the 
process.’”’ 


but rather a moving target. It 
should be updated on an ongoing 
basis to reflect changes in busi- 
ness directions and needs as well 
as technology developments. Af- 
ter the first plan is written, a regu- 
lar planning process can be 
installed. At this point, user coun- 
cils and end-user training pro- 
grams may be formalized to 
ensure continuing involvement. 

A strategy of pilots before plans 
has numerous advantages. It risks 
minimal investments of effort and 
money up front, while delivering 
business benefits early in the pro- 
cess. It retains a business-need 
orientation and focuses attention 
on managing the process of 
change. It builds a healthy rela- 
tionship between users and OA 
staff. And it provides for technol- 
ogy integration without locking 
the organization into large mono- 
lithic systems development 
efforts. 

This evolutionary strategy is 
quite different from the standard 
approach to information systems 
planning. Many successful OA 
managers have found this evolu- 
tionary approach more pragmatic, 
even if a bit less logical.+ OA 


Meyer, an OA consultant spe- 
cializing in managerial and pro- 


fessional systems and applica- 


tions, also hosts discussion 
groups by teleconference. He 
works from his *‘electronic cot- 
tage”’ in Ridgefield, Conn. 
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Survey 
The Field 


How are OA implementors executing their 
strategic plans and what do they include? A 
survey reveals how other planners are coping. 


By John M. McQuillan 
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Many organizations are developing a formal strategic planning 
process for office automation. They are spurred by the belief that 
this planning function should be analogous to the strategic busi- 
ness planning activity and to long-range planning for computing 
and communications. In fact, in several forward-looking organiza- 
tions, computing, communications and OA all report to a single in- 
formation services manager who has ultimate responsibility for 
planning in each area and for integrating the plans. 

Much has been written about the need for planning and integra- 
tion and about the right planning methodology, but very few orga- 
nizations seem to have an OA plan today. In a recent survey, 37 
organizations had an OA strategic plan, architecture or specifica- 
tion, but many more organizations did not yet have their plan fin- 
ished or even started. The following reports on some of the 
findings. 
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¢ Specifications. These may be 
called checklists, functional re- 
quirements, requests for informa- 
tion and so on. Some are very 
broad, covering many technol- 
ogies; others are limited to one or 
more key areas. These plans are 
statements of the organization’s 
technical requirements. 

* Requests for proposal (RFP). 
Normally, RFPs are not consid- 
ered to be plans in the convention- 
al sense of the word. For many 
organizations, however, the RFP 


What did the plans in the sur- 
vey look like? Variation occurred 
both in the planning process and 
in the resulting outcome. Howev- 
er, a pattern did emerge. Four 
types of OA plans appeared: 

¢ Strategic Plans. These are 
also called long-range plans, five- 
year plans, statements of direc- 
tion or blueprints. They are 
primarily concerned with estab- 
lishing the scope and purpose of 
OA within the organization — 
what it is, what it is not and why. 


is the only formal statement of the 
direction or technical require- 
ments, so it is the plan! 

° Cost-justifications. These in- 
ternal documents, such as fund- 
ing requests and capital approval 
requests, are required by most or- 
ganizations when a major sum of 
money is to be expended in a new 
area. Like RFPs, cost-justifica- 
tions are not conventionally clas- 
sified as plans. Again, in practice 
these reports have often included 
the only formal statement of why 


an OA pilot is being proposed, who 
will be involved and how it is an- 
ticipated that the benefits will 
outweigh the costs. 

Many OA plans begin with an 
assessment of the present organi- i 
zational and technical setting into 
which new technology will be in- 
troduced. This assessment then 
leads to considerations of why the 
new technology will represent an 
improvement — an area in which 
most plans are weak and fall back 
on generalizations of white- 
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assorted pages, press one button, 
and leave it alone 
Automatically making font, pitch 
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It's the fastest way ever to stream- Thew.S. Reed Company 


line word processing 


But don't just take our word for it 
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inneapolis, Minnesota 
Office Products of 
Minnesota, Inc 
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Kansas City, Missouri 


Dest representative for an immedi- word Processing Systems 


ate demonstration at your office 
And let Sandy work at the 
speed of Dest 


The WorkLess Station. 


The Dest way to improve 


word processing. 
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DA-COM Corporation 
(314) 436-2800 


Dest Corporation 


2380 Bering Drive, San Jose, CA 95131 
(800) 538-7582; in California, (408) 946-7100. 


WorkLess Station is a trademark of Dest 


Corporation. 


For the Dest demo 

PDEST Corporation is a leading manufacturer and marketer of high. in town call the ae 
performance automatic document entry systems. The company's Dest dealer in 
WorkLess Station product optically “scans" typewritten documents, your town. | 
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collar workers. Not all 
plans are weak in this 
area, however. A major 
government regulatory 
agency put together a very 
convincing argument for 
office automation based 
on the clear historical 
trend toward an ever-in- 
creasing work load at the 
agency, both in absolute 
terms and per staff mem- 
ber. This driving force, 
they pointed out, is com- 
pounded by new pressures 
to cut costs and to reduce 
the head count in the 
agency. Finally, the plan 
showed how OA could be 
viewed as an extension of 
the established strategy of 
increasing computeriza- 
tion of all agency func- 
tions. In short, this 
organization demonstrat- 
ed that it is asked to do 
more each year with fewer 
people, and the only way to 
meet its stated mission is 
to automate. 


nother important 

common feature 

of well-written 
plans is that they contain 
a succinct statement of di- 
rection. This may take the 
form of a call to action if 
the direction is currently 
lacking, or it may simply 
be a restatement of the 
consensus view formed 
over the past few years of 
experience. For example, 
the major recommenda- 
tion made by a major in- 
dustrial research and 
development facility was 
that office computing 
should evolve away from 
present mainframe solu- 
tions toward personal 
computers on a local net- 
work. One benefit of such 
a clear statement of strate- 
gy is that it makes it possi- 
ble to identify counter- 
strategic developments 
and to try to slow or stop 
them. 

Sometimes the state- 
ment of direction must be 
broadened to include dif- 
ferent themes for different 
sectors of the organization 
or for different levels in 
the hierarchy. For exam- 
ple, the R&D facility dis- 
tinguished between 
management functions 
(such as electronic mail, 
calendar, tickler and ad- 
ministrative computing) 
and scientific and engi- 
neering functions (key- 
boarding, editing and 
technical computing). 

Finally, many of the 
plans reviewed in the sur- 
vey were in agreement on 
the reasons for planning 
in the first place. They 
cited three major 
motivations: 

¢ The pace of techno- 
logical change and the 
growing number of vendor 


——— 





offerings, which put a pre- 
mium on a coherent ap- 
proach to office tech- 
nology. 

¢ The need to avoid pro- 
liferation and incompati- 
bility. 

¢ The need to get the full 
potential benefit from the 
OA investment. 

It is clear that these or- 
ganizations view their 
plans as the necessary 
first step in establishing 
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the framework for subse- 
quent management con- 
trols. 

Nevertheless, even the 
most thoughtful plans 
were incomplete in one 
way or another. This is not 
surprising, considering 
how new office automa- 
tion is and how difficult it 
is to plan well for an activi- 
ty without several years of 
operating experience. 

This, of course, is one of 


the basic paradoxes of 
planning. What are the 
problem areas in which we 
need more experience in 
order to plan better? Some 
of the more important 
technical areas that 
emerged from our survey 
included: 

¢ Integrating the elec- 
tronic office with the pa- 
per office. 

¢ Integrating voice and 
image processing. 


¢ Ensuring security and 
privacy 

¢ Converting software 
and operations from main- 
Irames to personal com 
puters and how soon that 
conversion should be 
accomplished 

¢ Choosing between lo- 
cal-area networks or pri- 
vate branch exchanges for 
local data transmission 
and deciding how soon to 
convert 








“Hyatt was a pioneer of local area networks. 
When Datapoint introduced the first one, we ordered.” 


—Bob Regan 
V.P. Management Information Systems 
Hyatt Hotels Corporation 


“Local area net- 
works are the hot 
topic in data pro- 
cessing these days. 
But they’re nothing 
new to us,’ says 
) Hyatt’s Bob Regan. 

€3 “Ours have been up 
and running for five years.” 

When Datapoint introduced the 
first local area network, the ARC® 
system, in 1977, Hyatt was among 
the first to install it. Today there 
are approximately 5,000 ARC local 
area networks in use, far more than 
any competing system. 

“One reason the ARC network 
has been so effective for Hyatt is 
because it’s easy to expand,” says 
Regan. “Hyatt has had phenome- 
nal growth, and the ARC has kept 
up. When more people needed the 
system to do more work, we simply 
added to the network.” 

The ARC local area network can 
be expanded virtually without limit 
by simply plugging in additional 
Datapoint processors, printers, 
storage disks, and terminals. Each 
new processor adds power to the 


Pa 


network so new users get the same 
fast response the original users 
were getting. Companies can 
closely match the power of an ARC 
system to their needs, expanding in 
small, inexpensive increments in- 
stead of buying ‘‘more computer 
than they need’’ in order to have 
room for growth. 

What’s more, Datapoint systems 
can be expanded or upgraded with- 
out replacing software. ‘“‘We run 
some programs on ARC networks 
that were originally written for our 
first Datapoint computer more than 
ten years ago,” says Regan. ‘““That 
means we didn’t lose any of the 
money we invested in program- 
ming and training. And it made the 
growth steps easy on our people. 
The changeover to the ARC net- 
work was accomplished in only 
two days.” 

No matter how far an ARC sys- 
tem is expanded, all the users can 
have access to all the data except 
where security precautions are in- 
stalled. So even though more and 
more people are using more and 
more computers, there’s never a 


need to duplicate files. 

“‘At present, Hyatt operates 
forty-five ARC systems,” Regan 
says. “Others are in the planning 
stages right now. On the operations 
side we use them for accounting, 
reservations, and group sales. At 
Corporate we use them for account- 
ing and for systems development. 
Obviously, we depend on them 
heavily. They’re like the meters 
where we check our own financial 
performance. They simply have to 
work. And they do. 

“Hyatt has stayed with the ARC 
system because it’s been cost-effec- 
tive. That’s the bottom line. I can 
recommend a certain system to a 
hotel, but in the end, the system has 
to sell itself. And keep selling itself 
after it’s installed. Our Datapoint 
ARC systems have done that.” 

For more about Datapoint, call 
(800) 531-5639. In Texas, call (800) 
292-5099. Telex 767300 in the U.S; 
06986622 in Canada; or 923494 in 
Europe (UK). Or write Datapoint 
Corporation, Marketing Communi- 
cations T41CW, 9725 Datapoint 
Drive, San Antonio, Texas 78284. 
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NOW YOU CAN MARRY | 
340K 38 TO LOWER} 


PCI-1051 “The Matchmaker’ 


Expanding your IBM System 34 
or 58 computer network used to 
be expensive. 
Our low-cost PCI-1051 has - 
changed all that. The PCI-1051 lets 
you marry your IBM System 34 or 
38 to inexpensive ASCII devices. 
That opens up a whole new world : e 
of low cost periphenia ey hundreds of SaTCHTO- 
nous CRT’S and personal computers.And they 
IBM System 38 A. Ba) sign on as though they were IBM 5251 terminal 


ms models. GREATER FLEXIBILITY 
=m. 


Also, by using low-cost asynchronous modem 
connections, you can even access remotely, from 
your home, office, car, plane or boat, without 

investing a small fortune. In addition each 

PCI-1051 will support hard copy interactive 
terminals as if they were full screen 

5251'sand 5256. 

we 

et » re 


IBM System 34" h 


ASCII units te 


We also offer a special 
option, called Paper CRT, that 
lets you see On paper what's 
on your CRT. 

While our Coax FACE” option 
eliminates the yards of “ribbon” 
found in standard computer 
unit connections. Further, each 
lower-priced CRT can have a 
printer attached to its auxiliary 
port, increasing the number 
of devices to a total of fourteen. 
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There's more, several PCI-1051s can even 
be multi-dropped from a single 34 or 38 
communication line, maximizing your sys- 
tem’‘s capability, and your bottom line. 


SERVICE AND GUARANTEE 


And remember, some marriages are made in 
heaven. That's probably why so many Fortune 1000 
companies are our best customers. The PCI-1051 
is built by the leader in protocol converter tech- 
nology. Backed by a service/quarantee program 
that makes it a natural fit for your system. 

So, if you own an IBM System 34 or 38, you 
ought to own a PCI-1051, the frugal matchmaker. 
It's a marriage that will keep you smiling. 

All the way to the bank. 





FOR IMMEDIATE INFORMATION CALL: 
800-423-5904 


IN CALIFORNIA CALL: 
213-716-5500 ~~~~-~~ a 


Please send more information 
about the PCI-1051 match. 


LC We use System 34. OCOAll other PCI 
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Also available: 
PCI-1076 — ASCII to SNA/SDLC 3270 Emulation. 
1067N—ASCIl to SNA/SDLC 3767 (PU Type 1). 














71B/SNA—3271 Bisync to SNA/SDLC 3274. LI We use System 58. products 
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COMPUTERS, INC. 
City/State/Zip _— 
6150 CANOGA AVENUE #100 
WOODLAND HILLS, CA 91367 
TELEPHONE: 800-423-5904 
IN CALIFORNIA; 213-716-5500 
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Some of the most difficult ques- 
tions of all are actually manage- 
ment issues: 

O How 
justified?. 

1) How does an organization 
choose between specialization 
and standardization?. 

() What should the right ac- 
counting, chargeback and invest- 
ment policies be? 

O How can aa flexible growth 
policy be established to avoid the 
worst aspects of proliferation, but 
employ new advances? 

1 How can success be mea- 
sured in a pilot or in full 
operation? 

} Who should be in charge of 
OA, or planning for it or imple- 
menting it? 

Of course, many other very im- 
portant problems seem to be com- 
mon to most organizations, but 
this short list provides a glimpse 
at the size and number of difficult 
basic questions raised in the plan- 


ning process. 
I quently cited reasons why 

people had not yet formulat- 
ed their office automation plan in- 
cluded some rather familiar 
refrains: 

* ‘I don’t have time for all my 
day-to-day responsibilities and 
the crises that come up, so how 
can I find time for planning?” 

*‘Planning is too complicated 
— I'm not a planning expert and I 
don’t want to be one.”’ 

¢ ‘‘We can't do an accurate 
forecast for the next six months, 
and you want me to do a five-year 
plan? What’s the point?”’ 

* “We're doing just fine without 
a plan.” 

* “We don’t need long-range 
plans, we need short-term 
profits!” 

There may be some truth to 
these statements, but much more 
is probably going on here beneath 
the surface. Much of the resis- 
tance stems from underlying fac- 
tors. For example, in one large 
financial organization, planning 
forced people to look into the fu- 


can OA be cost- 


n our survey, the most fre- 


Step-by-Step Guide to OA Planning 


The survey convinced us that, although each organization must 
make its own plan, plans share many common features. The fol- 
lowing is a simple planning framework or outline that almost ev- 


eryone can adopt: 


1. Strategic Planning 
Executive Summ 
Assessment of the 
Environment 
Driving Forces 
Statement of 
Direction 
Strategics and 
Policies 

1.6 Recommended 
Approach 


2. Architecture Specification 
2.1 Executive Summary 
2.2 Requirements 
Analysis 
2.3 Situation Assessment 
2.4 Architectural Design 


ture, which they found threaten- 
ing and confusing because of all 
the changes in the industry. 
Invariably, a new plan changes 
information flows, decision mak- 
ing, power structures and so on, 
and it highlights conflict within 
the organization. And, finally, 
many managers got where they 
are today by being good at produc- 
ing short-term results, not neces- 
sarily by doing conceptual 
thinking about long term issues. 
They are often unfamiliar with 
the whole process of strategic 
planning and with its benefits. 


ur survey respondents 
cited some very interest- 
ing payoffs from their 
planning work. A clear majority 
said the single most important 
factor for OA success is not the 
best technology, the lowest cost or 
the fastest return, but rather 
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at about 
Half the Price 


_} Full interactive testing for only $5395 

_} Easy menu-driven programming and editing 
() Stores 10 programs in non-volatile E7PROM 
_} 15 instructions, 11 commands, 72 steps 

_) Counters, Timers, BERT, Breakout, etc. etc. 
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DIGILOG INC. 1370 Welsh Road 
Montgomeryville, PA 18936 (215) 628-4530 


3. Systems Acquisition 
3.1 Executive Summary 
3.2 Selection Criteria 
3.3 Functional 
Specification 
Technical 
Specification 
Evaluation 
Methodology 
Cost Justification 


3.4 
3.5 


3.6 


4. Pilot Implementation 

4.1 Executive Summary 

4.2 Selection 
Methodology 

4.3 Pre-Pilot Analysis 

4.4 Management of the 
Pilot 

4.5 Post-Pilot Analysis 


planning, direction and manage- 
ment control. Planners at a major 
insurance company told us they 
felt it was much more important 
to select the right group of people 
for their electronic mail pilot than 
to select the right electronic mail 
product. 

To put it another way, almost 
any plan is better than no plan at 
all. Several other sayings come to 
mind: “‘Plans are nothing, plan- 
ning is everything.” As the senior 
executive of a Fortune 500 corpo- 
ration put it, “Planning is the cure 
for presidential insomnia!’” There 
is no question that it is cheaper to 
plan than to implement and that 
more alternatives can be consid- 
ered — and in a broader “‘system”’ 
context. 

There are also personal advan- 
tages for the individuals involved 
in the planning process, who are 
often staff members in the man- 
agement information services or 


DP departments. They report that 
it is an excellent natural channel 
for the involved parties to commu- 
nicate about objectives, strategies, 
technical alternatives and expec- 
tations. These planners found it 
to be an invaluable learning expe- 
rience, which gave them exposure 
to a broad set of issues and 
brought them into contact with 
many members of the top man- 
agement team. 

Several hard-dollar savings 
were cited as a result of putting 
the plans into practice. One diver- 
sified industrial organization 
achieved significant savings from 
quantity discounts on volume pur- 
chases of products. Without the 
plan, the volume would have been 
due to proliferation of different 
devices. 

An insurance company cited 
another major benefit: Training 
costs, which can be quite sub- 
stantial, were lowered because of 
fewer device types on which to 
train people, better in-house ex- 
pertise on those systems and less 
need for cross-training or retrain- 
ing when people were transferred. 
Finally, substantial savings re- 
sulted from reducing or eliminat- 
ing the use of conversion devices 
and services and outright rekey- 
boarding and manual 
conversions. 

Although very few organiza- 
tions now have formal plans for 
the automation of their offices, a 
marked trend does exist in this di- 
rection. As users gain experience 
with the many different aspects of 
office technology and how it af- 
fects organizations, they will be 
much better able to plan for the 
future. 

The pioneering firms surveyed 
here help show the way. OA 


McQuillan, a consultant based 
in Cambridge, Mass., assists 
vendors and users of OA and 
communications systems. For- 
merly president of BBN Informa- 
tion Management Corp., he was 
also involved in the development 
of the Arpanet packet-switching 
network. 
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@ Written in assembly language 


® Provides help text and prompts 
© Supports variable width columns 
© User definable functions 
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SATURN-CALC 


ELECTRONIC FORECASTING AND FINANCIAL MODELING 
Available for immediate delivery 


® Provides multiple worksheets in a file 
® Outputs ASCII files compatible with WP SATURN and other applications 


© Supports most common CRT’s — VT100, VT 52, ADDs, Hazeltine... 


For more information call 800-328-6145 


SATURNS 


6875 WASHINGTON AVENUE SOUTH, SUITE 218 
MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55435 © 612/944-2452 
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Develop 
New Strategies 


Things are changing for the MIS manager 
— sometimes too fast for comfort. Where do you 
start and how do you keep pace? 


By Richard Dalton 


The concept of widespread office information systems is at least 
10 years old. It hasn’t been an easy decade for MIS honchos. Dis- 
tributed processing (especially if it could be limited to remote job 
entry) was OK, but then the dam broke: Personal computers, appli- 
cations generators, teleconferencing and missionary projects like 
‘‘Information Centers’’ helped compound the difficulty of running 
the data processing factory. 

The aggressive information systems head may have already real- 
ized the truth about this era of change — we are near the bottom, 
not the top of the learning curve. Less ambitious types may agree 
with a DP vice-president who recently described his future role as 
limited to ‘‘maintaining a clean data base.”’ 

The newest challenges come in areas largely divorced from tradi- 
tional systems technology. While juggling the ongoing mainframe 
work load, MIS departments are also being asked to respond to a 





Esthetics 


Technology 


Figure 1. Planning Factors 


plethora of requirements that fo- 
cus on the emerging electronic of- 
fice. These include: 

* Advanced Communications 
Facilities. Everything from satel- 
lites and cellular radio to cable 
television. Even worse, it’s not 
just neatly codified data that is be- 
ing pushed down the line. Voice 
store-and-forward, text from in- 
compatible word processors and 
even video signals complicate 
things 


¢ People. Instead of a remote 
‘*here’s-the-report-you- 
requested’’ environment, a flood 
of personal computers and termi- 
nals is providing office workers 
with tools they often marginally 
understand but that have the ca- 
pacity to obtain information di- 
rectly from large-scale systems. 
Training, counseling and control- 
ling an ever-increasing population 
of personal-computer-equipped 
users is now critical. 


IBM 3270 System Users: 


ISI-736 


Solid Character, Letter Quality 


Plug-for-plug compatible for on-line printing from your IBM 
system. Optional Twinfeeder double-bin sheet feeder for 
letterheads and second sheets automatically. Fonts to 
support 15 foreign languages as well as English. Coaxial 


support of SDLC/SCS, extended 


rint buffer for local copy 


support of IBM 3278 Models 1-5. on be used with IBM 
Script and IBM ATMS and Applied Data Research E.T.C. 
and other IBM compatible on-line word processing 


software. 
Call, write or TWX today! 


Liq 


interface Systems, Inc. 


462 Jackson Plaza, Ann Arbor, MI 48103 


Telephone (313) 769-5900. TWX: 810-223-6058 
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¢ Facilities. These are a totally 
new concern. Where do you put all 
those local network cables? How 
do you respond to questions about 
optimal ambient lighting for CRTs 
or ways to suppress static electric- 
ity in the office or to control equip- 
ment noise and vibration levels? 

In truth, these new, interrelat- 
ed concerns are probably more 
than one person, department or 
set of skills can deal with effec- 
tively. If the issue is the organiza- 
tion’s success (and it ought to be, 
as opposed to empire building), a 
comprehensive effort involving 
key decision makers from MIS, 
administration (now sometimes 
called facilities management) and 
telecommunications is a 
prerequisite. 

Organizationwide systems 
planning has always been needed. 
The added considerations related 
to office-based information sys- 
tems make this planning 
imperative. 

Whether it’s comfortable or 
not, the office systems phenom- 
enon represents a permanent 
change. Video games may be a 
fad, but office systems hold too 
much promise to be regarded 
lightly. Even more important, 
they will not be static, one-time 
considerations — any more than 
an IBM 360 was the last computer 
anyone would need. The net result 
is an ongoing process that will 
continue to evolve as better com- 
puter and communications capa- 
bilities present themselves. 

Avant garde office workers who 
bought their own Apple IIs from 
Apple Computer, Inc. a couple of 
years ago are now lobbying for 
IBM Personal Computers and For- 
tune Systems Corp. micros. Com- 
plex software, electronic mail and 
on-line information services are 
being championed. As communi- 
cations improve and portable sys- 
tems mature, we will begin to see 
people abandoning their offices 
and commuting habits (at least 
part-time) for Alvin Toffler’s 
“electronic cottage.’’ Early work- 
at-home trials look promising for 
many knowledge workers. 


hat is this going to do to 
the brand new 40-story 
tower the company just 


completed? How do you arrange 
space to accommodate people who 
need an office only two or three 
days a week? How much telecom- 
munications capacity will you 
need to service the stay-at- 
homes? 

Since those are only a small 
percentage of the questions that 
must be dealt with, systems plan- 
ning can be viewed as an ugly, if 
not impossible task — certainly 
one that you could comfortably 
put off until current, more famil- 
iar problems clear up. You do so at 
your organization's risk. 

It is always easier to work from 
known information into the un- 
knowns. An amazing number of 
large MIS departments have a 
very muddy view of the applica- 
tions that are operational, in de- 
velopment and in the queue. Ditto 
for current and planned capaci- 


ties, especially if you include the 
variety of small ‘‘pirate’’ systems 
already in place. 


ut the initial survey of 
where you are now cannot 
end with information sys- 


tems if you are to create a plan 
that can deal with the future ex- 
pansion of electronics throughout 
the organization. You need to look 
at the whole organization: what it 
does, how it communicates, how it 
relates to the outside world, what 
its objectives are and where ex- 
penses are allocated and profits 
generated. 

That is certainly a major task, 
but an unavoidable one if you 
want to do more than guess at fu- 
ture impacts and fumble ahead 
hopefully. 

You must also include an as- 
sessment of available technology 
and likely future directions. That, 
however, is a job that a lot of peo- 
ple want to do. It is the initial task, 
creating a model of the organiza- 
tion against which to test the fu- 
ture, that usually lacks 
volunteers. 

Some unusual considerations 
have been brought up as well, 
such as the effects on the office 
facility itself and the people 
housed there, as we proceed with 
a deployment of technology. 
These issues need specialized 
skills that are generally not avail- 
able internally, even in large orga- 
nizations, and must be acquired 
from outside consulting groups. 
Professionals with experience in 
space planning and design, indus- 
trial hygiene and even behavioral 
science can contribute to an ex- 
panded planning process. 

Planning office space has al- 
ways been a challenge. You have 
to deal with compromises involv- 
ing budgets, achieving the ‘‘right”’ 
appearance and helping people 
work together effectively. Very of- 
ten, time is an overriding con- 
straint as well. 

The electronic office we hear so 
much about adds many new con- 
siderations, and the most impor- 
tant of these is the need to 
anticipate change — not as a set 
of predictable factors (like plan- 
ning on a 10% increase in staff), 
but allowing for change itself. The 
problem is, we don’t really know 
what will happen to office work- 
ers and their organizations if we 
install a personal computer on 
each desk, create an extensive vi- 
deoconferencing network and/or 
make voice mail available 
throughout a building. 

There are a number of theories 
about what you can expect from 
each of these changes, but they 
have not actually happened 
enough for you to extrapolate how 
they will impact your own organi- 
zation. The best thing planners 
can do at this point is develop an 
approach that can adapt to a rela- 
tively unpredictable future. 

Figure 1 shows the factors that 
need to be juggled. The impor- 
tance of each one can only be 
evaluated in the context of an in- 
dividual organization’s needs 
(which tend to change over time), 
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FREE Exposition 
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SPECIAL 
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tion and conference reg 
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/ Hear James Martin 
ot Technology Transfer Institute, authority 
in the computer/communications industry, trans 
late the future into terms we can understand. 
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hence the requirement for a 
broad, ongoing planning process 
that recognizes the realities of 
shifting priorities. That’s a major 
commitment of time and re- 
sources and needs support from 
the highest levels in any 
organization. 


he lack of systems plan- 

ning has always been a 

hindrance to developing 
information resources that pro- 
vide the best support for an orga- 
nization. In the past, however, 
most MIS departments have done 
a reasonable job of meeting most 
urgent and longer term needs. But 
past performance isn’t good 
enough. That performance was 
related to highly centralized, 
batch-oriented systems. Office 
systems are wildly decentralized 
and unforgivingly real-time. They 
are also changing on a schedule 





‘‘Poorly considered 
systems can have 
highly leveraged 

(organizationwide) 

results much more 

severe than early DP 
errors.”’ 


that can cause vertigo in a 20-year 
DP veteran. 

There is too much risk to allow 
office systems to evolve organical- 
ly. For all the recent price reduc- 
tions, we are still looking at 
capital expenditures for office 
systems measured in tens of mil- 
lions of dollars for large organiza- 
tions. More important is the 
potential impact on other costs 
(office space, for example, now 
runs $3,000 to $12,000 per year 
per employee in metropolitan ar- 
eas) and the effectiveness of the 
most critical element, the office 
worker, which can be improved or 
ground down depending on the 
support system decisions that are 
made. 

This comes down to an authen- 
tic bet-your-business environ- 
ment. Well thought-out office 
information systems can give or- 
ganizations major competitive ad- 
vantages. Poorly considered 
systems can have highly lever- 
aged (organizationwide) results 
much more severe than early DP 
errors like the legendary incorrect 
billing problem. Unplanned sys- 
tems leave the outcome to chance 
and responsible MIS executives 
should not feel comfortable with 
that avenue. 

While technology is the driving 
force, an effective information 
systems plan needs to emphasize 
people, physical facilities and or- 
ganizational structures. Miles of 
computer industry newsprint is 
consumed by arguments for and 
against 8-, 16- or 32-bit micro- 
computers and these concerns 





have little relevance unless your 
planning is based on people and 
the organization. 

The skills needed for this new 
kind of broad-scale, integrated 
planning implies the creation of a 
multidisciplinary team of experts 
and a consummate administrator 
to keep the group of specialists on 
track. 

The importance of this plan- 
ning approach is becoming evi- 
dent as early ‘office automation” 
projects provide questionable re- 
turns. The real value will be more 
evident as we see the less obvious, 
“downstream” effects of office in- 
formation systems: for example, 
how the “‘less-paper”’ (not paper- 
less) office will affect expensive 
space allocated to files and librar- 
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Laferrera, Jr. Executive Director 
of Bell Laboratories, Mr. Laferrera is 
an MIS expert. His work includes the 
design, develop- 
ment and imple- 
mentation of 
advanced decision 
support systems. 
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ies; the impact of electronic trans- 
actions’ in banking and 
purchasing on office staffs; and 
wholesale redeployment of sup- 
port personnel as their functions 
are assumed by electronic 
systems. 

New communications technol- 
ogies can even reduce the amount 
of time managers spend in meet- 
ings — and, one hopes, the office 
space reserved for conference 
rooms. And as all these changes 
take place, much more time will 
be devoted to training, employee 


evaluation and the matching of 


talents to new job requirements. 
Even our traditional hierarchical 
management style appears due 
for a change to a more open, 


networked approach suited to the 


DON'T MISS 
THE BIG ONE! 


765 reasons why you should register now for the largest 
total office systems conference and exposition in America. 





REASONS 62-761. 


Exhibits 
Seven hundred exhibits from 
over 150 companies make FOSE °83 
the largest, most complete /ofal 
office systems exposition in America 
From the giants of the industry to 
the geniuses introducing their latest 
products, you'll see everythit ing in 
a technology for the 
office of the ’80’s. All in three days of 
exposition at the new W. ashing! ton, 
D.C., Convention Center 





Lanham, Maryland 20706 

C1 | don’t want to miss the Big One 
save 10% by registering early 

Name 

Organization 

Address 

City 


ZIP. 





Telephone - 


To register or for 
more information, 
write or call: 





end me information includin 


CJ My company is interested in exhibiting 


March 14-17, Washington,D.C. 






advantages offered by these 
systems 

t is probably optimistic to de- 
scribe the 1980s as an era of great 
challenge and opportunity for MIS 
people — more often the result 
will seem to be hard work with lit- 
tle assurance that the chosen di- 
rection will work for the best. The 
opportunity is real, nonetheless, 
and will be seized by those who 
can keep one eye on present reali- 
ties and the other on a very shifty 
future. OA 


Dalton is president of Keep 
Track Corp., a Corte Madera, 
Calif., consulting and research 
firm that specializes in office- 
based information systems. 








REASONS 762-765. 


Four full days 


cy 
Four full d lavs OF COI nce 





Call or write today to register: SOO 


648-8510 or 40] 


FOSE °83 National Trade Productions, Inc. 9418 Annapoli 


§ Road. Suite 206 


State 


800-638-8510. Federal Office Systems Expo 
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Whether you 
realized itor not, this 1s the PC 








local network youve been 
holding out for 


Let's face it. If you manage the information 
systems in your company, you're one of the 
few people with enough foresight to ask the 
really tough questions about shiny new PC 
enhancements and capabilities. 

So when your personal computer users 
started clamoring for a local network, we 
know just what you said. 

“What about data integrity? Why do we 
have to commit to so much at once? Is it easy 
to expand the network?” 

You probably even asked about multi- 
vendor compatibility and, as far as your per- 
sonal computer users are concerned, a lot of 
other silly questions. 


The sensible solution has arrived. 


Considering the slow, proprietary net- 
works put out for PCs, it's no wonder you 
held out for a more sensible solution. 

And now it's here. EtherSeries: a family of 
integrated hardware and software local net- 
working products specifically designed for 
personal computers. It's available right now 
for the IBM PC, with Apple and other popular 
personal computers not far behind. 

The key to EtherSeries as an integrated 
solution for your networking concerns lies at 
its very core. Ethernet. 

That's right, Ethernet. The network adopted 
worldwide by more than thirty of the com- 
puter industry's biggest companies. And the 
network that can give you undreamed-of 
productivity from your people, equipment, 
and best of all, your money. 


The hot capabilities 
they need, the contro! you need. 


EtherSeries makes your users instantly 
more productive by allowing the electronic 








exchange of files at an amazing 10 Mbps 
transfer rate. And they can do all this with- 
out ever leaving their workstations, using just 
standard IBM DOS commands. 

Or, they can direct the output from one PC 
to another PC's printer just as quickly, just as 
easily, so you won't be faced with buying a 
printer for each. 

What's more, your users can start a local 
network with just two personal computers. 
Install it themselves using only a screwdriver 
to keep your costs down. Then add more PCs 
one at a time— up to hundreds — all on the 
same Ethernet. 

You get password control, data integrity 
and easy expandability. All for just $950 a 
PC. So you never have to pay for more net- 
working capability than you need. 

You can expand network capabilities even 
further by adding our microprocessor-based 
network server. It gives users common access 
to hard disks and other resources over the 
network, so your expensive equipment can 
be shared by more people, more productively. 

With add-on software packages, an un- 
limited number of users can share letter- 
quality printers. There's even a comprehensive 
electronic mail system that will bring your 
internal communications out of the dark ages 


of pen and paper. Your users compose a 
message or report on a powerful editor, 
then electronically send it to any PC on the 
network. Without secretaries, confusion, or 


wasted time. 

Remember, every ounce of this is Ethernet- 
based, and Ethernet-compatible. So you won't 
be left out in the cold when it comes to com- 
patibility with shiny new equipment your 
users will want later on. 

Send us the coupon below, or give us a 
call. We bet you have a few more tough 
questions. And you can bet we have a lot of 
sensible answers. 


3Com 





m holding out for more information 


ZC Send me the EtherSeries Book 
C) Have a salesperson call. 





Name__ 
Title___ 
Company 


Division 


City/State/Zip 


Mail to 3Com Corporation 
1390 Shorebird Way, 
Mountain View, CA 94043 
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No 
Oh, it all starts out innocently enough. A 
printout here. A reference manual there. 

But before you know it, all those 
papers and books and program listings are 
sprouting up all over the place. 

And if you haven’t got a way to keep 
it all under control, well, you could have a 
real nightmare on your hands. 

The fact is, without an efficient, well 
thought out approach to managing project 
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o 
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materials at your workstation, you can easily 


waste up to 25% of your time just trying to 
keep all that information under control. 
At Wright Line, that kind of may- 
hem is one thing we just don’t want to see 
you cultivate. So we offer a unique system 


of information media management products, 

including filing devices, cabinets and work 

surfaces, to help you keep things from getting 
out of hand. 

In fact, nobody else can begin to 
approach our system for its flexibility 
or its ability to integrate so perfectly 

into any workstation environment. 
Whether it’s a conventional 
office or open plan furniture. 
And because we know every- 
body works differently, our system 
is designed to be designed. ‘To let 
you structure it precisely to your own 
work style or personal preference. 
No matter what stage your 
projects are in — in-process, reference or 

archival — you get a system that fits you. 
Which means we can actually help you 
spend more time working with your media. 
And less time fighting it. 

So, if your workstation seems like 
a bad dream, let us know. Before things 
start getting under your skin. For more 
information contact Wright Line, 160 Gold 
Star Boulevard, e t ® 
Worcester, MA Wrigh li 
01606. A UNIT OF ANC 
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Don’t Forget 
Politics 


Not just a necessary evil, politics can win 
friends and influence people, particularly when 
you introduce change in an organization. 


By Kate Barnes 


Imagine this setting: Managers from the SMI Co. are considering 
two office automation proposals. Proposal A is justified by hard 
figures. Proposal B is sketchily justified. Proposal A will not be ap- 
proved; instead, Proposal B will be given the go-ahead. Why? In- 
sanity? No, politics. 

Proposal A was for a teleconferencing system designed to reduce 
travel. Top management, however, didn’t want their travel re- 
duced, so the concept was scrapped. Proposal B, sponsored by an 
influential middle manager, was for a marketing support system 
that had the overwhelming support of the approval group. It 
passed because the right people were convinced it should. The 
technology is here. Why, then, isn’t it fully exploited? If you say 
something like, ‘‘John, over in administration .. .,’’ you're talking 
politics. Politics is the process of building coalitions and using in- 
fluence when existing procedures don’t resolve differences. 





Politics often carries a negative 
connotation. Yet, it is a reality and 
is present any time two or more 
people work together. An OA sys- 
tem aimed at building a data base 
is a political act if it results in the 
redistribution of data. Such redis- 
tribution can affect evaluation, 
authority, autonomy and commu- 
nication. It isn’t surprising when 
people react politically to an OA 
staff member’s job of building a 
data base, for instance. 

Politics is not played by manag- 
ers alone. Anyone whose status 
quo is about to be disrupted by OA 
may become political. Office auto- 
mation affects jobs, territory, au- 
thority and influence all 
political commodities. The greater 
the change, the less the accep- 
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tance and the higher the interplay 
of coalitions and informal 
influences. 


he typical pitfall of many 

OA projects is that over- 

whelming attention is giv- 
en to quantifiable matters 
(technology, data and the like), 
but little attention is paid to the 
people and procedures integrating 
with the technology. When people 
are ignored, political surprises oc- 
cur and the OA staff can find 
themselves naively trapped. 

To avoid this political pitfall, 
the OA staff must assess resis- 
tances, commitments and key 
players. 

Assessing resistances: A col- 


Protocols 


... lalk to many mainframes from any ECS intelligent terminal. 


ECS offers single-protocol 
terminals (where you can replace 
one protocol with another) and dual- 
protocol terminals (where you select 
between two different protocols on 
the keyboard). We also offer dual- 
diskette and clustered hard-disk 
systems (where different protocols 
come as software options). And, 
ECS terminals are easily upgraded 
in the field— so they grow right 
along with you, protecting your 
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capital investment for years to come. 

File transfer. Combine network 
protocols with the local processing 
power of ECS terminals, and with 
our unique file transfer capability to 
open a whole new world of 
distributed DP. ECS lets you transfer 
local files with most protocols to 
your CPU and vice versa. And the 
switchover from CP/M processing to 
network functions is achieved at the 
touch of a key. 


laborative relationship with the 
user is desirable. An involved user 
rarely criticizes the system he 
helped build. However, you can- 
not always create a collaborative 
relationship on short notice. 
Then, resistances crop up and 
politics come into play. One trick 
in using resistance to your benefit 
is to anticipate it and turn it into 
support. For example: 

Gerry Hunter, a user manager, 
opposed office automation. She 
believed her authority span would 
be redefined, privileged informa- 
tion would be distributed en 
masse and she would have to 
learn to type. To Gerry, these 
fears translated into lessened au- 
thority. Opposition to OA was the 
easiest route. 


© 


ECS MICROSYSTEMS 


More support you can count 
on. When you buy any ECS product, 
you choose from a flexible range of 
service plans implemented by our 
nationwide service organization — 
assuring you prompt continuous 
support where and when you need it. 

Send or call now for full details 
on this exceptional software that 
lets you set protocol. 


ECS MICROSYSTEMS 


215 Devcon Drive * San Jose, CA 95112 


Toll-free: 800/ECS$-4100 « In California: 800/524-2850. 
Regional offices: San Jose, CA « Englewood Cliffs, NJ * Glen Ellyn, iL * Dallas, TX * Service Centers located nationwide 


The wise OA manager working 
with Gerry recognized her resis- 
tance and pointed out that her po- 
litical strength would grow 
through access to more informa- 
tion, that a new authority span 
would mean new visibility in the 
company and that learning to use 
a keyboard would not necessarily 
mean learning to type 90 words a 
minute. Finally, the OA manager 
convinced Gerry that her reputa- 
tion would be enhanced by the 
completion of more and better 
work. 

People resist OA for many dif- 
ferent reasons: 

¢ Vested interests: ““We've built 
up a good work group and see no 
reason why we should be asked to 
change our operations.” 

¢ Cultural rigidities: “‘We do 
things our way and don’t like be- 
ing told we should change them to 
suit the ideas of people who have 
no understanding of our jobs.”’ 

¢ Disagreements about goals 
and values: ‘Our priority should 
be customer service, not cost- 
cutting.” 

¢ Win/lose psychology: ‘‘This is 
a ploy by marketing to get first cut 
at funds for expansion.” 

¢ Territorial threats: ‘‘We have 
always been responsible for coor- 
dinating budgets.” 

¢ Fear of obsolescence: ‘*What 
happens to our supervisor’s au- 
thority when the system takes 
over?”’ 

¢ The rumor mill of uncertainty 
about what will happen: ‘‘When 
they bring consultants in, they're 
looking to lay people off.”’ 

¢ Rivalries: ‘‘We have a lot of 
trouble getting cooperation from 
the production department and 
this system will allow them to...” 

¢ Departmental focus on corpo- 
rate issues: ‘The job of banking is 
to manage funds, not to play 
around with naive ideas of 
marketing.” 

* Private attributions of others’ 
motives: ‘This has to be a back- 
door approach to getting control 
by the corporate staff.”’ 

¢ Group cohesiveness leading to 
general resistance to outsiders: 
“Those people at corporate...” 

¢ Concern for job security and 
equity: ‘‘Why me? How come we 
have to do this here?” 

¢ Absence of a felt need for the 
system: ‘‘We're doing a good job as 
itis.” 

Although many are hard to re- 
solve, all these statements are ra- 
tional. Resistances may be overt 
(‘I won’t have it here!’’) or covert 
(Oh, I didn’t understand.”’). Non- 
cooperation and other covert re- 
sponses are seen in groups that 
have little political power and few 
formal resources to employ. 

Simply ignoring or suppressing 
resistance is rarely effective. 
Symptoms may disappear, only to 
resurface later. Another poor re- 
sponse is to focus on primary us- 
ers (who use the system directly) 
while ignoring secondary users 
(who use the system through a 
**middleman”’ or provide input 
data without receiving benefits). 
Resistance from secondary users 
can be just as problematic as pri- 
mary user resistance. 














The effective response to resis- 
tance is to view it as a warning 
signal from users. They may feel 
the status quo doesn't need to be 
changed; they may see more to 
lose than to gain. The ingredients 
for resolving resistances are au- 
thority, communication and nego- 
tiation. It also helps when 
outsiders (the OA staff vis-a-vis 
the users) can become insiders, 
creating a climate of trust. 

Assessing commitments is 
also important. Is top manage- 
ment prepared to provide the nec- 
essary resources for the project? Is 
the user group committed? The 
following list of questions can aid 
in assessing the commitment of a 
user group; the more “‘yes”’ re- 
sponses, the higher the 
commitment. 


¢ Character: Does the organiza- 
tion have a ‘‘can-do,”’ innovative 


personality? Has the group been a 
quick study in the past? Has its 
management shown initiative and 
problem-solving capability in the 


past? 


* Exposure: Does the group 


have credibility within the compa- 


ny? Will success be visible and 
recognized? Can its success be 


used politically? 


¢ Alliances: Does the depart- 
ment have close alliances with 
other organizations that will be 
interested in adopting the new ap- 
proaches after they have been 


proven? 


¢ Timing: Is the timing right for 
the department to take on a new, 


unfamiliar activity. 


¢ Desire: Does the user group 
want the application? Are the in- 
ternal politics of the organization 


favorable toward OA? 


« Chances of success: Do they 
have applications that will prove 
the technology within a reason- 
able time? (Quick payoff applica- 
tions reduce the likelihood of 


political criticism). 


* Measurement: Can the bene- 
fits be quantified or otherwise ob- 
jectively evaluated? Can logical/ 
rational benefits hold negative po- 


litical concerns at bay? 


¢« Learning: Does the applica- 
tion provide a good learning expe- 
rience in terms of behavioral, 
organizational and/or technical 
issues? Can that learning be 
transferred to other applications 
in the organization, reducing neg- 


ative political actions? 


Assessing key players: It is 
also important to assess the key 
people necessary for project suc- 
cess. Typically, a few people de- 
termine the outcome of the effort. 
Identify the innovators, early 
adopters, later adopters, gate- 


keepers and intermediaries. 


* Innovators are independent, 
ignore norms and push ahead 
with OA systems. When dramatic 
change or new technology is in- 
volved, innovators are needed. 
They cooperate with early pilot 
projects, but may lack the political 
clout to convince others of the val- 


ue of an application. 


¢ Early adopters have high po- 
litical status and credibility. They 


































listen to the innovators, can dem- 
onstrate the value of the new tools 
and can be a missionaries to the 
organization. They give credibility 
and visibility to the innovation. 
Often, early adopters are need- 
oriented. 

¢ Later adopters are interested 
in the innovation only when its 
value is clear. If an innovator or 
an early adopter is needed in a 
project and only later adopters are 
available, keep looking. 

* Gatekeepers provide a link be- 
tween the suppliers of the tech- 
nology and the potential users. 
They are good communicators and 
develop informal channels. Gate- 
keepers can discover needs and 
link innovators and early adopt- 
ers. This role is often performed 







The Number One Name 
In Dictation Presents 
~ The Dictaphone'Of 


ty Word Processors. 


The first word processor that “understands” commands put 
to it in simple English. And responds. 
N 


eC 


You'll 


that’s gravy.) 


documentation. (It’s also a records processor powerful 
enough to make you think it’s a data processor, but 


Not only does it let you change words and sentences, its 
exclusive Footnoter feature “floats” footnotes over to their 
correct page. DictaSpell checks and corrects spelling. 

And SideStep, another Dictaphone exclusive, lets 

your more experienced people skip unnecessary 

steps. The work never went so fast. 

It’s Also Part of the Dictaphone Integrated Office System. 
You can move from the stand-alone word processor to a hard 
disk cluster system, or even tie into Dictaphone Omninet* 


Define the issues. 
Identify the actors. 


Calculate probabilities. 
Determine strategies. 


BR: OF 


by the OA group. 

¢ Intermediaries can bridge the 
gap between headquarters and de- 
centralized divisions. Mediation 
by intermediaries is important in 
controlling political moves. Inter- 


they can get right to work. 


Because the Dictaphone System 6000 
word processor responds to plain simple 
English instructions. We call it Straight Talk. 


call it fantastic. 


Its Main Purpose in Life is 
Word Processing. 
The Dictaphone System 6000 
excels in the business of text 
editing, formatting and 


a local area network that lets you communicate and share 
information with other office equipment. Even the leading 


brands of personal computers. 


The Final Touch is the Dictaphone Personal Touch Training. 
Dictaphone Marketing Support Representatives give you 
hands-on instruction, expert installation and appli- 


cation-oriented follow-up. We even do a 90-Day 
Productivity Audit to see that you're getting all you 


can out of your System 6000. 


It’s all part of what has made the Dictaphone 
name first in the office for so many years. 


Ez Dictaphone 
A Pitney Bowes Company 


Dictaphone, Straight Talk. DictaSpell, SideStep and Personal Touch are trademarks of the Dictaphone 
istered trademark of Corvus Systems, Inc. This product contains 
ped under license from Symantec. © 1982, Dictaphone Corp. L 


Corporation, Rye, N.Y. Omninet ts a 
software, portions of which were 
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Estimate issue position, power and salience for each actor. 
Calculate weights for each actor and for whole system. 


Figure 1 — The Prince Political Accounting System 


low, instead of your people having to 
learn computer mumbo jumbo, 


To see the “Dictaphone” of word processors, complete 
this coupon. Or call toll-free: 


1-800-431-1052 


In New York « 



















































mediaries might work in the func- 
tional area, with technicians 
reporting to them. Such interme 
diaries need not be technical ex- 
perts, but, rather, “‘smart 
buyers.” 
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Finally, in assessing key play- 
ers, don’t overlook the benefits of 
involving a variety of experts (like 
people from administration or 
personnel). More than a few OA 
projects have hit rough political 
waters simply because someone 
was forgotten. Even if a group 
doesn't want to participate, the of- 
fer alone might fend off negative 
political impacts. 

Don't ignore politics. Consider 
up front: 

* What is the development’s po- 
litical impact? 

¢ What are the commitments 
and resistances? 

¢ Whoare the key players? 

¢ What are the individual and 
organizational needs? 

« What mechanisms exist or 
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should be created to ensure reso- 
lution of differences? 

¢ Is there a senior manager — a 
fixer — who has the authority 
and influence to deal with the 
problems? 

¢ Is there a charter or other doc- 
ument that outlines the OA mis- 
sion and the OA team’s authority? 

¢ Does the system meet local 
needs, or will it be seen as im- 
posed by outsiders? 

¢ How can change be mini- 
mized without sacrificing system 
goals? 

¢ Can training, briefings and 
feedback opportunities help alle- 
viate fears? 

« How can rumors be dispelled 
quickly? 

One quantifiable method of 


THIS IS A CHAIR. 
NOW SIT UP STRAIGHT 
AND LISTEN. 


Try this little experiment with the chair 
youre sitting in. Sit down so that youre 
just on the edge of the seat. Now, tuck 


your legs under the chair. Notice how 
your posture naturally straightens. If you 
Stay in this position for even a few mo- 
ments, your circulation will improve, too. 
There is less strain on your back and neck. 
Your whole body is in balance. And, your 
lower back no longer Is carrying 
all of the upper body weight. «4, 

Sitting in a Balans’ chair ee 
does all this and more. Its 
comfortable and handsome. 

People all around the coun- 
try are alscovering the ben- 
efits of this new way to sit 

at home or in their office. 

You will probably want = se” DB 
to try a Balans'chair for your- SS 
self. Visit us at THE BACK STORE.” We'll 
give you lots of information to read, and 
a comfortable chair 


to sit in. 


For more information write or call 


THE BACK STORE” 


33 Highland Avenue, Needham Heights, MA G2194 
(617) 449- 6100 
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looking at your political environ- 
ment is the Prince Political Ac- 
counting System. The steps of the 
system are reviewed in Figure 1 
on Page 71. In Figure 2, the sys- 
tem has been applied to a brief ex- 
ample. For more details, further 
reading is necessary. 

O Define the issue. The issue 
should be specific and should be- 
gin with an active verb. It should 
also have significant support and 
opposition (which poses a political 
problem). 

O Identify the actors. Actors 
are people who should be consid- 
ered in making the decision or 
carrying it out. 

In our personal computer exam- 
ple (Figure 2), the number of ac- 
tors was limited for illustration 
purposes; in real situations the 
number may be as high as 20. 

() Estimate the issue position, 
power and salience for each actor 
and assign a value to each. Issue 
position is the attitude of the actor 
toward the position (value +3 to - 
3). Power is the degree to which 
the actor will exert influence, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in support of 
or in opposition to the decision 
(value 1 to 3). 

Salience is the importance the 
actor attaches to supporting or op- 
posing the decision relative to oth- 
er decisions with which the actor 
is concerned (value 1 to 3). 

O Calculate the weights for 
each actor and for the whole sys- 
tem. Actor weights are multiplied 
and the system weight is a total of 
the actor weights. 

() Calculate probabilities by 
determining the values shown in 
the example. Using the values 
from step four, determine: 

A = The added scores of issue 
position supporters. 


B = The added absolute value 
scores of actors opposing the 
issue. 

C = The scores of actors with 
an issue position of zero. 

D = The total of A+B+C. 

E = The total of A + 1/2C 

Probability of support = E/D 

O To determine strategies, 
consider whether you wanta 
higher or lower probability. Then, 
determine your strategy, such as: 

¢ Compromise. Get the most im- 
portant components of what you 
want and make the opposition as 
happy as possible. 

¢ Stimulate actors not currently 
involved to become interested or 
powerful. 

¢ Change the position of actors 
to agree with your position 
through arguments, promises, 
threats, friendships and so on. 

* Raise salience by distributing 
information or creating publicity. 

¢ Lower salience by avoiding 
publicity or directing attention to 
another issue. 

Politics is real. Although its ef- 
fects may appear crazy on the sur- 
face, the reasons behind political 
actions are understandable. Be- 
cause OA systems usually imply 
change, politics thrives in the OA 
environment. 

Through proper assessment 
and strategy building, however, 
negative political influences can 
be conquered. OA 


Barnes is a senior product de- 
veloper for Deltak, Inc. Her spe- 
cialties include integrating data 
processing and word processing 
and user responsibility in infor- 
mation management. She is 
completing an MBA at the Uni- 
versity of Phoenix. 


Implement a personal computer network among top managers. 


Actors: company president, MIS director, two user vice-presidents. 


Issue Position: 
President 0 
MiS director +3 
User VP1 -l 
User VP2 -3 

Power: 

President 
MIS director 
User VP1 
User VP2 


Salience: 
President 
MIS director 
User VP1 
User VP2 


President (2) 
MIS director 27 
User VP1 -1 
User VP2 -18 

Total Weights 10 


(neutral) 

(supports implementation). 
(slightly against implementation). 
(strongly against implementation). 


(moderate power). 
(substantial power). 
(slight power). 
(substantial power). 


(slight concern). 
(high priority). 
(slight concern). 
(moderate priority). 


(Ox2x2) 

(multiply each weight). 
(multiply each weight). 
(multiply each weight) 

(add all numbers in Step 4). 


27 (Added scores of Issue Position supporters). 
19 (Added absolute value of actors opposing issue). 
2 (Scores of actors with Issue Position of zero). 


= 48 (Total A+B+C). 
E = 28 (Total A+1/2C). 


Probability of support = aa = === 58 


Strategies. 


8 


ar = (58%) 


Based on Everyman's Prince: A Guide to Understanding Your Political Problems, by William D. Coplin and 
Michael K. O'Leary, 2nd. ed., North Scituate, Mass., Duxbury Press, 1976. 


Figure 2. Prince Political Accounting System Example 
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Is Inevitable 


Mired in out-of-date equipment and procedures? 


Your staff and management may not make it 
easy to get rid of those dinosaurs. 


Bu Philip J. Berg 


If we examine today’s office, it is evi- 
dent that many individuals and orga- 
nizations are mired in the past. 
Outstanding new technology is avail- 
able for both hardware and software, 
yet there is a reluctance to upgrade 
the environment and to take advan- 
tage of the new technologies. This re- 
luctance stems from two basic 
sources — individual attitudes and 
organizational philosophies. 

In speaking with a wide cross-sec- 
tion of people at many different com- 
panies, one encounters a number of 
interesting comments about office 
automation: 

‘TI can’t use a terminal.’’ At a time 


when computer-based technology 
touches almost every aspect of our 
lives, many people are still afraid of 
computer terminals. However, any- 
one who has ever tried the hunt-and- 
peck technique of typing should be 
able to use a computer terminal. In 
fact, some computer-based office 
telephone systems are more difficult 
to use than a terminal. Even those 
rare individuals who have no key- 
board experience at all should be able 
to master this skill in a few hours — 
if their mental blocks can be over- 
come. 

Certainly, this fear will gradually 
disappear now that schoolchildren 












see and use computers on a regu- 
lar basis. But can office automa- 
tion wait until these new 
generations of computer-literate 
children have completely replaced 
the older generations of office 
personnel? 

“Only technicians use termi- 
nals.’ Some within the business 
community look upon terminal 
use as degrading, or at least not 
for them. However, many believe 
the terminal must become as 
much an integral part of the office 
environment as the telephone. 
The negative attitude toward ter- 
minals is especially harmful to- 
ward electronic mail, because it 
can succeed only if virtually ev- 
eryone in the organization uses it. 

Fortunately, some electronic 
mail systems offer features that 
allow mail-handling (and terminal 
use) to be delegated to secretaries, 
administrative assistants and so 
on. Such measures can help en- 
sure that even the terminal-pho- 
bic will have access to electronic 
mail correspondence. 

‘IT have to have hard copy."’ 
Maybe we are all a little reluctant 
to part with hard copy. After all, a 
feeling of security is generated by 
being able to hold something tan- 
gible in our hands. (This depen- 
dency is sometimes carried to an 
extreme. Too many organizations 
mandate 10 copies of everything 
as company policy.) However, 
hard copy is more often a security 
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‘Individual attitudes that impede 
office automation can often be 
overcome by a strong management 
directive. However, when the real 
difficulty lies with the organization’s 
philosophy, the move forward goes 
even more slowly.”’ 


blanket than something truly nec- 
essary. A letter is as easily viewed 
on a terminal as it is on paper. 

The real problem with paper is 
that, in large quantities, it be- 
comes unmanageable. If someone 
has piles and piles of paper on his 
desk and claims he can reach into 
any pile and pull out what he 
needs, one has to wonder whether 
it is true or simply a rationaliza- 
tion. One also has to wonder if it is 
better to have these paper stacks 
than to have ordered, sorted lists 
on a terminal screen. Computers 
are capable of storing large 
amounts of information and of 
easily indexing them for conve- 
nient access. Why should every 
individual in a company be bur- 
dened with that job as a manual 
task? 

Certainly there are times when 
hard copy is required. Good elec- 
tronic mail systems will produce 


hard copy when necessary. After 
all, a primary goal of electronic 
mail is the reduction of hard-copy 
use and soaring paper costs. 

“I don’t want to have to sign 
onto a terminal.’’ This is perhaps 
the most difficult attitude to over- 
come. Those who are not willing to 
sign on to the system frustrate 
those who send them information. 
Eventually, this may have a domi- 
no effect and discourage previous- 
ly satisfied users from 
communicating electronically. 

Naturally, methods exist to 
combat this attitude — conve- 
nient placement of terminals, 
user education and, if all else 
fails, even a corporate mandate. It 
is also helpful to impress upon 
these resistors that the average 
user can handle his mail in 15 to 
20 minutes daily with an electron- 
ic system. This is a far shorter pe- 
riod of time than is normally 


spent when paper, dictation, typ- 
ing, manual filing and copying are 
parts of the process. 

Technological reluctance can 
also be overcome if advocates of 
electronic mail promote its use, 
even to the extent of refusing to 
send nonelectronic messages. 
This forces nonusers gradually, 
but subtly, at least to attempt to 
use the system. There is, after ail, 
a natural curiosity in all of us, es- 
pecially where mail is concerned. 

Individual attitudes that im- 
pede office automation can often 
be overcome by a strong manage- 
ment directive. However, when 
the real difficulty lies with the or- 
ganization’s philosophy, the move 
forward goes even more slowly. 
Among the more frequently stated 
organizational objections are com- 
ments such as: 

“Our organization does not 
have enough correspondence.”’ 
Few companies have ever ana- 
lyzed their internal message traf- 
fic thoroughly. In fact, the 
methods used to disseminate mail 
and to conduct intercompany 
communication make it difficult 
to assess the volume of communi- 
cation accurately. With tradition- 
al methods, one can only wonder 
how often mail is lost or not sent 
at all, for one reason or another. 
Judging from paper purchases 
and the use of reproduction facili- 
ties, many businesses appear to 
be drowning in paper. 








Now, you can get automatic dual- 
sheet and envelope feeding with our 
TWO TRAY™ PLUS; it does a lot by 
itself. It feeds cut stationery-weight 
sheets — regular, legal or Monarch 
size, vertically or horizontally — from 
one of two bins, each with a 250 
sheet capacity. A third tray handles 
all common office envelopes (#10, 
#634, #7, #734, and #9) — up to 75 
envelopes all automatically. A micro- 
processor controller accepts basic 
instructions from the main processor; 
our feeder does the rest — automatic 
sheet and envelope sequencing, total 
movement of paper for reverse index- 
ing, Super- and subscripts, and auto- 
matic adjustment of margins. Local 
control is available, with a manual 
slot for outsize sheets, forms and 
envelopes. 


The Two Tray Plus is available now 
and competitively prices. Single or 
quantity, OEM and dealer inquires 
are welcome. Terminals Unlimited, 
350 South Washington St., Falls 
Church, VA 22046. 703-237-8666. 



































Two Tray™ Plus is a 
two-sheet envelope 

feeder for the Qume 
Sprint 9/55 and 95. 



















ACOUSTIC ENCLOSURES 


@ Reduces Noise Up to 90% @ Bottom Feed Capability 
@ Heavy Duty Acrylic Cover @ Woodgrain Finish 
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TERMINALS 
UNLIMITED INC. 
FASTEST GROWING 
PRIVATELY HELD 
COMPANY IN U.S. 
FALLS CHURCH, VA - From 
$1000 in 1977, Dave Owens 
took his company to better 
than $23,000,000 this year 
and qualified to be #2 in INC 
MAGAZINE'S 1983 list of 
fastest growing privately 
held companies 
Technically, TU became #1 
on the list when Altos Com- 
puter, who was #1, went 











Micro Printercenter™ 


Dealer & Ordering Info 
800-343-4311 


Master Char 
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Toll-Free National: 800-336-0423 
CM Tce E Mest tay en Ly. 


Shipping & Handling Charges Additiona 


CAB-TEK, Inc. 


Riverside St. Nashua, NH 03062 
CIVILIZING COMPUTERS 












One place where you can buy or lease computers, 
software, systems, terminals, printers, and get 
cables, parts, supplies, service and repairs — from 
people who know what they’re doing. 












MPC | $99 (MX 80) MPC 11 $129 (OKI82) 
MPC 111 $179 (83A, MX100) MCP IV $199 (Daisy Printer) 
Power Control & Ventilation $80 
Paper Rack $30 Bottom Feed Brackets $30 


MPC | SHOWN 
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‘‘We prefer to keep our 
operation decentral- 
ized.’’ Organizational 
opinions divide on the is- 
sue of centralization vs. 
decentralization. Histori- 
cally, departments have 
often been autonomous in 
relation to such areas as 
equipment purchases. As 
a consequence, many com- 
panies are overrun with 
many totally different 
word processors. Although 
these word processors ac- 
celerated the production of 
written material, they 
rarely improved communi- 
cations because different 
brands of word processor 
are rarely able to talk to 
one another. Improved 
communication is, after 
all, a primary OA goal. In- 
stalling large quantities of 
incompatible equipment 
hasn't accomplished too 
much. 

Obviously, good commu- 
nication can occur only 
when the participants in 
the dialogue are somehow 
linked. Telecommunica- 
tions, coupled with a good 
electronic mail system, of- 
fers the opportunity to in- 
terconnect all individuals 
in a company, and, thus, 
to provide an open channel 
for communication. But to 
work properly, the ap- 
proach must be central- 
ized so that any one 
department can make con- 
tact with any other. If the 
approach is decentralized, 
it may improve intra- 
departmental communica- 
tion, but certainly not 
interdepartmental activi- 
ty. Someone still has to 
walk the paper from one 
department to another. 

“Electronic mail is not 
compatible with our ex- 
isting procedures."’ Iner- 
tia is compelling. In many 
businesses, the way things 
are done is the way they 
will be done for years to 
come. ‘We've always done 
it this way,” is a common 
rationale. 

One prerequisite of the 
automated office is a thor- 
ough review of existing 
business procedures. Are 


OA 


‘‘The need for office automation exists within 
most companies. The real issue should be how 
to judge a good system, how to incorporate it 
into the work flow without disruption and how 
to manage it when it is in place.’”’ 


ough analysis of an 
organization’s require- 
ments, committee work- 
ings sometimes deteriorate 
into personality conflicts 
and clashes over personal 
preferences. Certainly, no 
decisions on OA should oc- 
cur without suggestions 
and opinions from all part 
of the organization. Yet 
conventional committees 
are not the answer. 

The alternative is an ad- 
visory committee, which 
merely presents its find- 
ings and a summary of the 
organization's require- 
ments, but does not offer 
specific conclusions. A 
unilateral decision can 
then be made by someone 
at a much higher level. 
This avoids evaluations 
which become clouded by 
interdepartmental 
rivalries. 

‘“*We are not sure we 
are ready for QA.”’ What 
constitutes readiness for 
OA? Surely not the lack of 
technology, most of which 
is already available. In 
many cases, not being 
ready is analogous to being 
afraid of the new technol- 
ogy — afraid of upheaval, 


of unexpected implica- 
tions and of the unknown. 

The need for OA exists 
within most companies. 
The real issue should be 
how to judge a good sys- 
tem, how to incorporate it 
into the work flow without 
disruption and how to 
manage it when it isin 
place. The sooner organi- 
zations begin to move in 
this direction, the sooner 
they will begin to solve the 
myriad number of prob- 
lems that exist in today’s 
office. 

Yet there are potential 
pitfalls in the move toward 
office automation. Not all 
companies that produce 
OA products offer com- 
plete solutions. Some may 
produce a single product 
— one that represents 
only a small part of the to- 
tal solution — and then di- 
vert their efforts to other 
areas. In selecting a ven- 
dor, whether for hardware 
or software, the purchaser 
should be certain that ven- 
dor has a real long-term 
commitment to OA. And if 
the company expects to ac- 
quire a variety of products, 
all must be integrated to 


If you want to know who 
consistently makes the very best 
word processors, ask the people 
who use Philips. You'll find the 
proof in the two major indepen- 
dent surveys of word processing 


users. 


work together effectively. 

“We can’t afford it.”’ It 
is not inexpensive to im- 
plement an automated of- 
fice. At the same time, 
there are enormous poten- 
tial financial benefits, 
some of which are not im- 
mediately realizable. 

Any serious economic 
analysis must examine all 
factors carefully. Tangible 
savings — those of paper, 
equipment, postage and 
telephone — are measur- 
able with some effort. The 
intangible ones, like the 
value of timely communi- 
cation, improved morale 
and time savings, are more 
difficult to assess, but they 
are not less important. If 
all factors are brought into 
the equation, most organi- 
zations will discover they 
cannot afford not to 
automate. 


vercoming nega- 
tive attitudes and 
philosophies is 
not easy. It would be easier 
to wait for the entire office 
work force to achieve a lev- 
el of computer literacy, but 
businesses may suffocate 


under mountains of paper 
before this happens. Nega- 
tive influences can be 
combatted. Organizations 
should take every opportu- 
nity to educate employees 
in the benefits of a modern 
approach. Often, simply 
exposing people to these 
technologies goes a long 
way toward overcoming re- 
luctance, especially when 
the new system is user- 
friendly. 

Nor can the financial 
aspect be overemphasized. 
Office automation is in the 
best financial interest of 
the corporation, a point 
that certainly should not 
be lost on corporate man- 
agement. For individuals 
working at lower levels 
within the organization, 
where job boredom is often 
a serious problem, the op- 
portunity to use new tech- 
nologies can be 
stimulating and can mini- 
mize that boredom and 
drudgery. 

The difficulty of over- 
coming negative attitudes 
should not be underesti- 
mated. Nevertheless, it is 
essential that organiza- 
tions undertake the effort 
if they are to reap the sub- 
stantial benefits that OA 
can bring. OA 


Berg is a vice-president 
of Applied Data Re- 
search, Inc. in Princeton, 
N.J. and is responsible 
for several OA projects at 
ADR, including electronic 
mail, WP and decision 
support. 


For five consecutive years, Philips 
has been selected to the esteemed 
Datapro® User Survey Honor Roll. 


there good reasons for the 
way things are currently 
done? Can some proce- 
dures be improved with 
new methodologies? Real 
improvement is possible 
only if an organization is 
willing to examine its cur- 
rent office and business 
practices with total hones- 
ty. These examinations 
will almost always identify 
many areas that could be 
improved substantially 
and will expose potential 
benefits of OA. 

‘‘We have to establish a 
committee to decide."’ 
Committees often lose 
sight of their charters. In- 
stead of performing a thor- 


Of all the word processors 
rated in the Advanced Office 
Concepts® survey, Philips placed 
first overall in 1981 and 1982. 


If you want to join the satis- 
fied users, call Philips today at 
1-800-828-6211 (1-800-462-6432 
in New York State). 


Advanced Office Concepts is a registered 
trademark of Advanced Office Concepts 
Corporation. Datapro is a registered trade- 
mark of Datapro Research Corporation. 


ASK ANYONE WHO HAS ONE. 
data 
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On May 18th, Computerworld 
launches its first 
communications satellite ... 


... satellite publication on 
communications, that is. 


We are launching a new publication devoted to 
in-depth coverage of the broad spectrum of voice, 
image and data communications. Computerworld 

On Communications will examine communications 
issues, technology and applications from a systems 
perspective. 

We recently did a study of Computerworld subscribers 
to determine their level of involvement and interest 

in communications. Of the 84% now using or planning 
to use communications equipment and services, 

72% are personally involved in its selection and/or 
implementation. We found that these subscribers 
depend on Computerworld for communications 
information and prefer its coverage by more than 4 to 1 
over the next publication in the field. This segment 

of our audience has a critical need for in-depth 
information on the constantly changing technology 

of communications. 


As Computerworld expands its weekly news 

coverage of communications with interpretive in- 
formation on products, equipment and services, 
Computerworld On Communications will complement 
that coverage with focused attention on the boarder 
issues facing business communications users. 


Computerworld On Communications will keep 
readers current on changing trends in the design, 
acquisition, operation, and optimization of corporate 
communications facilities. It will look at commu- 
nications and networks from a systems perspective 
that relates technical capabilities with corporate goals. 


In the two issues for 1983, Computerworld On 
Communications will apply the proven editorial 
resources of Computerworld to the area of 
communications networks. It will look at the 
implications of enhanced communications within 
the business organization together with the impact 
on established systems operations. 


So, if you’re among the majority of Computerworld 
subscribers who are personally involved in the 
selection and implementation of communications 
equipment and services for their organization, you'll 
find Computerworld On Communications a valuable 
addition to the Computerworld family of special 
publications. 


As a Computerworld subscriber, you will automati- 
cally receive the two 1983 issues of Computerworld On 
Communications as part of your subscription. If you're 
not already subscribing to Computerworld, call toll 


‘free 800-343-5730. 


Remember to look for Computerworld On 
Communications on May 18th and again on 
September 28th (advertising deadlines April 8th 
and August 19th). 


For advertising information on Computerworld 
On Communications, call Bill Dwyer, National 
Accounts Manager at (617) 879-0700 or your local 
Computerworld sales representative. 
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So many questions crop up when you automate: 
Wait or jump in now? What equipment? 
Lease or buy? 


Decisions 
Decisions 


By Thomas R. Mylott III 
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Some companies are as eager to select from among the avail- 
able office automation options as they would be to ramble along 
a poorly marked path through a mine field. A confusing matrix 
of alternatives confronts those who think about leasing or buy- 
ing OA goods and services. By systematically answering some 
preliminary questions, however, present and potential OA us- 
ers can keep both the forest and the trees of options in focus. In 
evaluating alternatives, the OA user may find that the difficul- 
ty in obtaining answers is the result of not knowing the prelimi- 
nary questions. 

A primary question involves which general category of OA 
goods and services the OA user should select. A user can follow 
any of four paths to office automation: 

¢ Acquisition of single-function OA equipment. 

¢ Software and hardware supplements to mainframe or mini- 
computer systems. 

¢ Personal computer systems. 

¢ Connection to a network. 

Single-function OA equipment is usually a combination of 
hardware and software dedicated to a specific OA function 
such as word processing. In many ways, this choice presents 
the easiest solution for the prospective user. Manufacturers of 
OA equipment design it with the needs of the office in mind. 
Keyboards, for instance, will be laid out well. Vendor training 
focuses on personnel with the experience and level of skill cus- 
tomarily found in the office. Those who offer OA equipment 











have specifically targeted office 
automation as their market. 
However, few standards exist 
in OA equipment technology. One 
vendor's storage media will rarely 
function on another vendor's ma- 
chine. Training for one type of 
word processor is of minimal use 
on a competing model. As a result, 
unless a user wants to create its 
own OA Tower of Babel, the in- 
centive is to commit to one ven- 
dor’s technology. After that 
commitment is made, any change 
is likely to involve not only sub- 
stantial retraining, but also trans- 
lating data from the previous 
storage media to the new media. 
Moreover, since much OA equip- 
ment is single-function, a need for 
additional OA functions will force 
a user to acquire a new technology 


or more OA equipment. 
: menting an existing com- 
puter system with OA 
hardware and software presumes, 
of course, that the user has an ex- 
isting computer system. 

If a mainframe or minicomput- 
er system is available, the OA user 
will often use the central comput- 
er resources of the company and 
be one more user among many 
others. For an OA user to be able 
to use a centralized computer sys- 
tem most effectively, the main- 
frame or minicomputer system 
must be configured to permit 
some type of on-line or time-shar- 
ing processing. Batch runs are not 
well-suited to OA applications. 
Moreover, the control over hard- 
ware and software in such an op- 
eration will almost never rest with 
the OA user, but rather will reside 
with those who control the DP 
function within the company, 
usually a DP department. 

This lack of control is an impor- 
tant consideration. The OA user is 
likely to be competing for the com- 
puter system resources, such as 
machine time and data storage. If 
for some reason payroll, inventory 
or some month-end processing 
task needs those resources, the 
OA applications are likely to be 
the first passengers bumped. 

The OA user will also be vulner- 
able to whatever the centralized 
system is vulnerable to. When the 
system goes down, the OA appli- 
cations go down with it. Along 
with losing control over the pro- 
cessing aspect of the OA applica- 
tions, the OA user is also likely to 
lose control over the data itself. 
Without a centralized system, us- 
ers have the option of storing their 
data at their own workstations 
and in their own departments, but 
in a centralized system, the data 
storage is also likely to be central- 

ized. Centralization of data pre- 
sents problems of security, 
control and integrity of data 
which are different from those of 
dispersed storage. When users 
cannot control their data, they of- 
ten must adjust to forms and for- 
mats not necessarily suitable for 
their needs. 

Small general-purpose comput- 
ers known as personal computers 
offer the OA user a tantalizing al- 
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ternative. Most hardware and 
software in the personal computer 
range is quite inexpensive. Some 
hardware is so portable its user 
can literally lock it up like a brief- 
case and place it under an air- 
plane seat. Several portable 
models are now on the market. 

Low cost and flexibility are the 
major attractions of personal com- 
puters. They can perform both OA 
and other functions, such as 
spreadsheet analysis and elec- 
tronic filing. Hundreds of soft- 
ware packages are available for 
non-OA functions. 


OA 





and provides the means for new 
OA applications such as electron- 
ic mail. 

After deciding which of the ac- 
quisition alternatives to pursue, 
the OA user must then decide 
whether to buy now or wait until 
the price falls or the power of the 
equipment increases. The rapid 
pace of technological change has 
led to a dramatic decline in prices 
and an increase in power and ca- 
pacity of computer equipment. 
Software also costs less now than 
it did in the past. With the decline 
in software and hardware prices 





‘‘Many users who have recently 
acquired systems are haunted by the 
possibility of a substantial decrease in 
price or a quantum leap in 
performance of systems on the 
market. Nevertheless, hesitation out of 
fear of committing to a technology is 
misplaced. Users should also analyze 
the costs of failing to increase their 
present office productivity.”’ 


A personal computer allows the 
user to customize data. Increas- 
ingly, users can, with little diffi- 
culty, transport personal 
computer software and data from 
one manufacturer’s machine to 
that of another. For some person- 
al computers, more than one ver- 
sion of an application is available. 
For example, several different WP 
programs are available for the 
more popular models. 

One major obstacle to the use of 
personal computers for OA is that 
few are specifically designed for 
the office. Keyboards are often 
poorly arranged; video screen de- 
signs often do nothing to reduce 
eyestrain. The training available 
for using personal computers 
most often consists of a manual 
that tries to train those who will 
train themselves. However, some 
personal computer software appli- 
cations are so well designed that 


learning to use them is easy. 
tives are available for 


M consideration. The gen- 


eral principle of a network is the 
ability of workstations to commu- 
nicate with other equipment in 
some manner. A network could 
consist of OA equipment, person- 
al computers or existing central- 
ized computer systems, connected 
to each other in many different 
combinations. A technology now 
emerging is a network in which 
personal computers are intercon- 
nected with or without a central- 
ized (host) computer system. 
Several personal computers are 
already able to communicate with 
mainframe and minicomputers. A 
network allows the user to main- 
tain the advantages of using OA 
equipment or personal computers 


any network alterna- 


has come a proliferation of alter- 
natives, and selection has accord- 
ingly become more difficult. At 
the same time, however, the pos- 
sibility of finding suitable hard- 
ware and software has increased. 
The pace of change also means 
current technology is becoming 
obsolete far more quickly than be- 
fore. Many users who have re- 
cently acquired systems are 
haunted by the possibility of a 
substantial decrease in price or a 
quantum leap in performance of 
systems on the market. Neverthe- 
less, hesitation out of fear of com- 
mitting to a technology is 
misplaced. In addition to weighing 
the costs of having purchased a 
system that may become obsolete, 
users should also analyze the 
costs of failing to increase their 
present office productivity. 

Another way of deciding wheth- 
er to buy or wait is to assess the 
functions for which the equip- 
ment could now be used and to 
contrast them with the improve- 
ments in price or performance the 
future might offer. If the equip- 
ment will be sufficient and cost- 
effective for the tasks at the 
present time, the possibility that 
there will be a better alternative in 
the future may not matter. The 
pocket calculator of 10 years ago 
is just as useful for arithmetic as 
is the 1983 version. Moreover, 
while the pace and character of 
technological change is entirely 
speculative, a user can obtain im- 
mediate savings and increased 
productivity from equipment now 
available. 

Finally, technical obsolescence 
has two faces. Equipment can be 
totally unable to function with 
new technology; the old hand- 
cranked telephones will not func- 
tion with present telephone 






networks. However, equipment 
can be a prior generation of tech- 
nology. Although it may no longer 
offer a purchaser the optimum 
performance for the price, it 
might still perform satisfactorily. 
Rotary-dial telephones are com- 
mon and perform well despite the 
introduction of tone-generating 
telephones. Careful selection of a 
technology in widespread use is 
unlikely to leave the OA user 
stranded when that technology 


changes. 
H acquisition, a user will 
have to choose between 
purchasing or leasing. The deci- 
sion to lease or buy is a decision 
about hardware, not software. 
Software is usually distributed 
under a license, which is a legal 
concept distinct from leasing or 
buying. There are two basic cate- 
gories of leases: full payout and 
operating. 

The full payout lease has the 
following characteristics: 

¢ It is usually long term. 

¢ The sum of the rental pay- 
ments is approximately equal to 
the purchase price of the equip- 
ment. 

¢ The responsibilities of owner- 
ship usually reside with the user 
(lessee). 

The operating lease differs in 
that: 

¢ It is usually short term. 

¢ The sum of the rental pay- 
ments is less than the purchase 
price of the equipment. 

Rental payments in a full 
payout lease are often lower than 
in an operating lease. If a full 
payout lease provides the lessee 
with an option to purchase the 
equipment at less than market 
value, then the lease can be 
viewed as an _ installment 
purchase. 

The two basic methods of fi- 
nancing a lease are through a 
nonleveraged lease or a leveraged 
lease. In the nonleveraged lease 
(also known as a straight or direct 
lease), the owner (lessor) has ac- 
quired the equipment with its own 
funds. Only the lessor-owner and 
the lessee-user are involved. 

In a leveraged lease, a third par- 
ty loans the lessor a substantial 
amount of the money necessary to 
acquire the equipment. The les- 
sor-owner, lessee-user and lender 
are all involved in a leveraged 
lease. 

Sometimes the decision to buy 
or lease is a question of the user’s 
ability to obtain financing for a 
purchase. The cost of money and 
the lease rates available will influ- 
ence the user’s ability to 
purchase. 

The decision to lease or buy is 
also dependent in part on the in- 
come tax consequences of the de- 
cision. If the OA user leases 
hardware, he can usually deduct 
from taxable income all of the 
lease payments during the year. 
This means that lessee-users can 
reduce their taxable income by 
the same amount they actually 
spent on the equipment. 

However, users who purchase 


aving decided to make an 


can generally deduct only a por- 
tion of the purchase price from 
their income; they must depreci- 
ate the equipment. Purchasers 
cannot reduce their taxable in- 
come by the same amount they ac- 
tually paid for the hardware in the 
year they paid it. However, the tax 
laws do allow purchasers a bonus, 
the investment tax credit (ITC). 
ITC is calculated as a percentage 
of the purchase price which the 
purchaser may subtract, not from 
taxable income, but from taxes 
actually owed. 

The decision to lease or buy 
could therefore depend on the tax 
situation of the user. The tax im- 
plications can be quite complicat- 
ed. Recent changes to the tax laws 
have added new wrinkles to the 
buy-or-lease decision. Before 
making a final decision, a user 
should obtain professional legal 
and accounting advice. 

A lease can also be a hedge 


“‘The user who has 
an obsolete 
technology on order 
is in a much worse 
situation than one 
who acquired a 
technology that later 
became obsolete.’’ 


against obsolescence. Users who 
do not own hardware are not 
stuck with it when the technology 
advances. Of course, this is not 
necessarily true in a full payout 
lease — particularly one with an 
option to purchase at a nominal 
price. In any lease, the user will 
still have to pay the rent for the 
full term, and a long-term lease 
means many payments. Lessors 
who lease equipment for short pe- 
riods of time estimate the market 
value that equipment will have at 
the end of the lease. If the technol- 
ogy advances, the market value of 
the equipment normally declines. 
If the lessor has overestimated the 
future market value, the transac- 
tion will have unprofitable conse- 
quences for the lessor. As a result, 
the rental rates in a short-term 
lease will likely be high if the les- 
sor is worried about the equip- 
ment becoming obsolete. 

In any acquisition, many legal 
issues should be considered, and 
users should obtain legal advice 
before signing anything. In OA ac- 
quisitions, two important legal is- 
sues are frequently 
underestimated: The effect delay 
in delivery will have on the pro- 
curement, and the relationship 
between multiple computer pur- 
chases and software. 

There is usually little delay in- 
volved in the purchase of personal 
computer systems. Users can pur- 
chase systems literally right off 
the shelf at a computer store. Oth- 
er equipment and volume pur- 


OA 


chases of personal computers 
freqently result in a waiting peri- 
od between ordering and delivery. 
When confronted with a possibili- 
ty of delay beyond the expected 
delivery, a user must carefully 
evaluate the delay’s impact in ad- 
vance. 

Delays are not uncommon and 
they vary according to vendor and 
equipment. A delay of several 
months may not seem like a long 
time, but in terms of advances in 
computer technology, especially 
at the personal computer level, a 
few months could make a great 
difference in what the market of- 
fers. The user who has an obso- 
lete technology on order is ina 
much worse situation than one 
who acquired a technology that 


later became obsolete. In most 
contracts for computer hardware, 
failure to deliver on time is not a 
breach of contract. If the conse- 
quence of a delay in delivery will 
be serious, the OA user must en- 
sure that the contract provides a 
remedy for the user in the event of 
such delay. 

The other often-neglected legal 
concern occurs when an OA user 
purchases multiple computers or 
moves software from one machine 
to another. Many software li- 
censes prohibit using one copy of 
software on more than one ma- 
chine. Some prohibit sharing one 
machine's software resources 
with othe: machines even if the 
software itself is never trans- 
ferred. The OA user must careful- 


ly examine all software licenses 
and negotiate changes for those 
that are not appropriate for the 
software's intended use. 

Finding answers to the prelimi- 
nary questions raised here will 
suggest subsequent lines of inqui- 
ry. The answer to one question is 
likely to remain unchanged: the 
cost of failing to use OA technol- 
ogy to improve office productivity 
will increase while the cost of OA 
technology wiil decrease. + OA 


Mylott, an attorney with the 
Dallas law firm of Peter S. Vogel, 
P.C., has been involved with 
computers for over 15 years and 
hold a Certificate in Data Pro- 
cessing. 


NBI ANNOUNCES 
GREAT NEWS 
FOR EVERYONE 
CONSIDERING 
OFFICE AUTOMATION 


GREAT NEWS #1: 
MORE SYSTEMS 


The NBI family of Office Automa- 


tion Systems just got bigger. 


NBI is introducing two new mid- 
=e shared resource systems: the 
OASys 64-20 with 20 megabytes of 
storage; and the OASys 64-30 with 


30 megabytes. 
Now, with six systems in the 64 


series, you can match your perform- 
ance requirements with your budget 


requirements. 
0, No matter what your needs, 


there's an NBI Office Automation Sys- 


tem to fill them. 


GREAT NEWS #2: 
WE TALK 3270 


information. Or, if youd like, you can 
even record it in a printed report. 

In other words, NBI can help more 
people take greater advantage of their 
mainframe computers. 


GREAT NEWS #3: 
STATE-OF-THE-ART SPELLING 

Starting today, youre a better 
speller. 

Because the new NBI spelling 
package makes it almost impossible to 
make a mistake. 

It has an 88,000 word dictionary. 
Plus a list of common words. Plus the 
words you program in yourself. 

This spelling package can even 
check for errors at the same time the 
operator is using the system to per- 


Now NBI has six clustered systems 
and a standalone that speak 3270. 

With this new capability, your NBI 
is not only a word processor, it’s also a 
computer terminal. With it, you can 
access the information in your main- 
frame computer, make changes on it, 
and then immediately store the new 
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form other tasks. 


THE BEST NEWS YET 

We've grown into one of the world’s 
leaders in office automation. Revenues 
have grown at a compound annual 
rate of 106% since 1979. And, NBI is 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


NBi has earned a solid reputation 
for building equipment so good that 
independent user surveys have con- 
sistently rated NBI systems superior 
to IBM, Wang, Xerox and Lanier.* 

So, for great equipment and a 
great company, get NBI. Great news 
for everyone considering Office 
Automation. 

For more information on NBIs full 
line of Office Automation Systems, 
return the coupon below or call 
1-800-525-0844. 
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Make sure your 
workstation works 
for you. 


Read the next issue 


of COMPUTERWORLD 
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Choosing the right office automation equipment and services 
for your organization is not an easy task. You must make the 
right decisions for your company’s short-term needs while 
iooking to the future and your long-term plans. To make 
those decisions now, you need the up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation and in-depth coverage that only Computerworld OA 
provides. 


In the next Computerworld OA, the OA Focus section will 
take a look at state-of-the-art professional workstations, 
word processing, and integrated DP/WP systems. We'll 
spotlight existing equipment capabilities through product 
comparisons, and system evaluations. We'll address 
hardware compatibility solutions, hardware upgradability 
procedures, just-developing technology and trends. 


In addition to the OA Focus, Computerworld OA will have a 
variety of OA articles on such subjects as communications 
costs, E-Com, and portable computers. 


In every issue of Computerwurld OA, you'll find articles 

on what's happening in all aspects of office automation. 
We'll keep you current on new technologies and trends while 
taking a closer look at key issue in our special section, OA 
Focus. 


So, if you're involved in OA planning and decision-making in 
your organization, you'll want to read the next issue of 
Computerworld OA with the OA Focus on workstations. The 
issue date is April 20. The deadline date for advertisers to 
remember is March 11th. (Materials are due one week later.) 
For advertising details on Computerworld OA and the people 
who read it, call Don Byrnes, National Accounts Manager 

at (312) 827-4433 or contact your local Computerworld 


representative. 


Computerworld OA: 
We’re writing the book on office automation. 





Apple Computer, Inc. intro- 
duced a 16-bit microcomputer 
that reportedly allows several ap- 
plications to be run simultaneous- 
ly. Known as Lisa, the system is 
aimed at the professional and ex- 
ecutive OA market. Six integrated 
application software packages 
that reside in a 5M-byte hard-disk 


Apple Computer, Inc.’s Lisa 


system include an electronic 
spread sheet, word processing, 
two business graphics packages, a 
data base facility and a project 
management package. 

Several documents can be dis- 
played on the system's 12-in 
screen simultaneously, and users 
can switch at will from one pack- 
age to another without having to 
swap floppy diskettes, Apple said. 


OA 
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Users can also pass data back and 
forth with the use of a ‘‘mouse.” 

Built around a Motorola Corp. 
MC68000 microprocessor, a stan- 
dard package with 1M byte of 
main memory and two 5'4-in flop- 
py disk units, a 5M-byte hard-disk 
unit, six programs and a display 
screen with keyboard, costs 
$9,995. Shipments are scheduled 
for spring. 

The firm also announced the 
Apple IIE, an enhanced version of 
the existing Apple Il, costing 
$1,395. 

In addition, Apple is offering a 
hardware/software interface said 
to allow Apple personal comput- 
ers to communicate with IBM 
mainframes. The 3270 cluster 
controller emulator will imitate 
IBM terminal functions, enabling 
Apple users to perform on-line 
data entry, inquiry and response, 
electronic mail, remote data base 
access and program development, 
Apple claimed. The device will be 
available in a System Network Ar- 
chitecture/Synchronous Data 
Link control version that emu- 
lates the IBM 3276 Control Unit 
Display Station and a binary syn- 
chronous communications ver- 
sion that emulates the IBM 3271 
Cluster Controller. 

Priced at $1,000/port, the prod- 
uct is slated to be available in mid- 
1983. Apple is based at 20525 
Mariani Ave., Cupertino, Calif. 
95014. 


Two microcomputers and a lo- 
cal-area network that links the 
systems with the IBM Personal 
Computer and Apple Computer, 
Inc.’s Apple II were unveiled by 
NCR Corp. The systems on the 
Decision Mate V series include an 
8-bit Zilog, Inc. Z8O0A-based sys- 
tem and an 8/16-bit Z80A and In- 
tel Corp. 8088-based system. Both 
run under the Digital Research, 
Inc. CP/M and Microsoft, Inc. MS- 
DOS operating sytems. External 


The NCR Decision Mate V 


plugs permit users to add subsys- 
tems (including a diagnostic mod- 
ule that locates faults) to the 
units’ backplanes. 

The 8-bit system's basic config- 
uration consists of two 512K-byte 


floppy disk drives, 64K bytes of 
main memory, a 12-in. CRT, de- 
tachable keyboard, an operating 
system and a bit-map graphics 
subsystem that contains its own 
processor and memory for $2,800. 
The 8/16 system costs $3,340 and 
has an added 8088 chip. The 
Decison Net local-area network 
supports up to 63 users simulta- 
neously and costs $500 per con- 
nection. NCR is at 1700 S. 
Patterson Blvd., Dayton, Ohio 
45479. 


A new generation of personal 
computer software which will re- 
portedly let any personal comput- 
er user work with a variety of 
application products at one time 
has been announced by Visicorp. 
With VisiOn, applications are dis- 
played on a screen that corre- 
sponds, visually and dynamically, 
to a business professional's desk- 
top, according to the vendor. This 
product is reportedly hardware 
and operating system indepen- 
dent and takes just 30 minutes to 
learn. 

The initial product offering, 
slated for this summer, will in- 
clude spreadsheet, word process- 
ing, data base management and 
graphics. Pricing is not yet avail- 
able. The vendor is located at 
2895 Zanker Road, San Jose, 
Calif. 95134. 


The Philips 3004 


A stand-alone word processing 
system that combines WP and DP 
capabilities has been announced 
by Philips Information Systems, 
Inc. The Series 3000 features 
console, detachable keyboard, 
dual 5'4-in. diskette drives and a 
letter-quality printer for $9,900. 

The vendor also announced an 
office mail system called the In- 
formation Management Facility, 
which reportedly provides a 
means of sharing information 
among users of Philips’ comput- 
ers. This software is priced from 
$45,900. 

Philips is at 4040 McEwen, Dal- 
las, Texas 75234. 


Sord Computer Systems, Inc. 
of Japan unveiled its first series 
of microcomputers to the U.S. re- 
cently under the Socius brand 
name. The company’s product 
line includes the Socius M23P, an 
8-bit lightweight machine with 
128K bytes of memory ($2,595); a 
Zilog, Inc. Z8OA-based desktop 


Sord’s M343 


business computer called M23 
Mark III, which also has 128K 
bytes of memory ($2,695); the 
M23 Mark V, with the capabilities 
of the Mark III plus two IBM-com- 
patible 8-in. floppy disk drives for 
increased storage capacity 
($3,495). 

Also announced were the 16-bit 
M343 system, which includes an 
Intel Corp. 8086 microprocessor 
and 256K bytes of memory and 
which can use either hard or flop- 
py disk storage systems, accord- 
ing to the vendor ($6,000). 


Finally, a home computer was 
also announced, the M5 ($247). 
Further details are available from 
the vendor at 200 Park Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10166. 


Hewlett-Packard Co. has in- 
troduced the HP 2627A color 
graphics terminal featuring vec- 
tor graphics and alphanumeric 
capabilities in a compact package. 
This product is intended for busi- 
ness and technical graphics, 
weighs 50 lbs and offers eight ba- 
sic colors that can reportedly be 
mixed. It costs $5,975. 

The vendor also announced two 
software packages: the Personal 
Productivity Pac ($250) and 
Peachtree’s Series 8 Accounting 
Peach Pak ($1,500), which offer a 


HP’s Model 2627A 


large number of office capabili- 
ties. 

HP can be reached for further 
details at 1820 Embarcadero 
Road, Palo Alto, Calif. 94303. 


American Bell, Inc.'s Ad- 
vanced Information Systems Divi- 
sion unveiled the Dimension AIS/ 
System 85, and a series of AIS/ 
System 85-compatible terminals. 
The 300- to 900-line, 19.2K bit/ 
sec digital PBX features voice, 
data, office and building manage- 
ment applications. The System 85 
is an enhanced version of earlier 
Dimension models, which fea- 
tured only analog transmission. 
Available by mid-'83, on a lease- 
only basis, the PBX, also known 
as ‘‘Antelope,”’ runs over twisted- 
pair wiring at potential speeds of 
up to 64K bit/sec., the firm said. 

An average 600-line configura- 
tion will cost $12,500/mo ona 
lease basis. The 7000 series ter- 
minals are available under lease 
or purchase terms with price 
ranges from $735 to $1,500, and 
$5.50 to $21 when leased. 


North Star Computers, Inc. 
has unveiled a software package 
that reportedly provides a 2780/ 
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3780 bisynchronous commu- 
nications link between North 
Star microcomputers and 
large mainframes and mini- 
computers. The Northlink 
2780/3780 Bisync is priced at 
$499. 

The vendor also introduced 
a graphics package intended 
for the small business mar- 
ket. Called the North Star 
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ware features split-screen ca- 
pabilities and a number of 
graphics formats and func- 
tions. It runs under the ven- 
dor’s version of Digital 
Research, Inc.’s CP/M operat- 
ing system. The bundled ver- 
sion of the graphics family 
costs $799, but is available in 
modules. North Star is based 
at 14440 Catalina St., San 
Leandro, Calif. 94577. 


A local-area network prod- 
uct line that runs over coaxial 
able in a ‘‘twin ring’’ has 
been unveiled by Racal- 
Milgo, Inc. The Planet Token 
Ring series can reportedly be 
configured to meet a number 
of application specifications 
and can accommodate up to 
500 communicating devices, 
according to the vendor. The 
communications link is con- 


trolled by the Planet Director, 
a desktop intelligent network 
processor; system interface is 
provided by Terminal Access 
Points. These items sell for 
$9,450 and $2,250 respec- 
tively. Racal Milgo is at 8600 
NW 41 St., P.O. Box 520399, 
Miami, Fla. 33152. 


A family of dual-processor- 
based desktop microcomput- 


ers featuring 8/16-bit 
technology has been intro- 
duced by Compupro Systems. 
The System 816 series is con- 
figured around an Intel Corp. 
8085/8088 CPU and offers 
capabilities ranging from a 
single-user workstation to a 
high-performance multiuser 
system supporting users un- 
der Compupro’s proprietary 


Graphics Family, this soft- MP/M 8-16 operating system, 
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CALL 
YOUR 
LOCAL 
DYSAN 
OFFICE 


Los Angeles 

(213) 907-1803 

Orange County 

(714) 851-9462 
Sacramento 

(916) 966-8037 

San Francisco/Sunnyvale 
(408) 727-9552 


Washington 
(703) 356-6441 


Atlanta 
*(404) 952-0919 


Chicago 
(312) 882-8176 
(800) 323-5609 


Boston 
(617) 273-5955 
*(617) 229-2800 


Detroit 
(313) 525-8240 


Minneapolis 
*(612) 814-7199 


St. Louis 
(314) 434-4011 


New York 
(212) 687-7122 


Cleveland 
(216) 333-3725 


Pittsburgh 

(412) 261-0406 

Philadelphia 

(609) 939-4762 

Dallas/Ft. Worth 
*(817) 261-5312 


Seattle 
(206) 455-4725 


‘Confused? It’s simple. The minimum cost of a one-sided, single den- 
sity 8” diskette equals the purchase price plus the cost of the time 
-to fully load the data onto the disc*. The adjacent diagram tells the 
Story. As you cansee, the purchase price of a diskette is a small 
fraction of the total cost of ownership. So why not pay a 
‘few cents more for the best diskette available? 
That's where Dysan‘s quality comes in. Dysan disk- 
(sae P= [AO ttl ie bre lki cold a1 CoM tare plelea[@e ge RC) 
the toughest quality standards in the industry. 
Every diskette is tested between the tracks i 
‘aS well as on the tracks to insure you 100% y 
error-free recording over the entire disc fi 
surface. Dysan quality protects your 7, 
investment of $186.50. 


~ You know how costly time and data 
losses Can be should your “bargain” 
diskette be faulty. Every penny you 
think you save on the purchase of 
magnetic.media could cost you 
dearly. Why take the risk when you 
can have Dysan? 


~ 


™: 


WA: 


*Includes OEM Sales 


Dysan Diskettes are also available 

from all ComputerLand Stores, 

Sears Business Systems Centers, and 

many independent computer outlets 
/ nationwide. 

For the location of the Dysan sales 
outlet nearest you, contact Dysan at: 
(408) 988-3472 
Toll Free: (800) 538-8133 
Telex: 171551 DYSAN SNTA 
TWX: 910-338-2144 


Dysan. 


CORPORATION 


Dysan 


CORPORATION «$4.00 represents 


DAT E1016 (6[-n (16) 

retail price for a one-sided, single 
density 8” diskette, packaged ten 
to a box. Minimum total cost of 
ownership = $186.50 


* $182.50 represents the cost of data 
loading (approximately 22 hours at 
11,106 keystrokes/hour at a labor cost 
of $8.23/hour), based on 1981 Data 
Entry Management Association 
(DEMA) National Averages 


Our Media Is Our Message 


5201 Patrick Henry Drive 
Santa Clara, CA 95050 
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according to the vendor. 
Prices for this system start at 
$5,495. Further details can 
be obtained from Compupro 
at Oakland Airport, Calif. 
94614. 


A 16-bit microcomputer of- 
fering a Zilog, Inc. Z80A mi- 
croprocessor along with 
either an Intel Corp. 8086 ora 
Motorola, Inc. 68000 proces- 
sor has been unveiled by Da- 
tamac Computer Systems. 
The Series 1600 can operate 
under a number of popular 
operating systems, and fea- 
tures Intel's Multibus, allow- 
ing configurations from a 
small three-card system to a 
large seven-card system, the 
vendor said. 

Other features include 
Help keys, 12 programmable 
function keys, CRT screen 
controls, an 8-MHz processor 
and a firmware-based Sys- 
tems Activity Monitor that re- 
portedly enables local and 
remote users to display and 
alter memory. Prices for this 
system range from $3,300 to 
$8,000, Datamac said from 
680 Almanor Ave., Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 94086. 


Digital Equipment Corp. 
has introduced software and 
hardware enhancements for 
its Professional 300 series 
line of personal microcom- 
puters. The software offer- 
ings include a_ word 
processing package ($295), 
IBM communications capabil- 
ities featuring bisynchronous 
and Systems Network Archi- 


tecture-compatible emulators | 


($595). Also announced were 
Professional Tool Kit versions 
of Cobol, Dibol and Pascal 
software languages, priced at 
$2,300. 

The hardware included a 
Digital Research, Inc. CP/M 
option for $695; an upgrade 
kit for the firm's Professional 
325 to 350, priced at $2,300; 
and a 256K-byte memory 
add-on option that enables a 
system to expand up to 1M 
byte of memory, for $795. 

The company has also re- 
portedly expanded its All-In-1 
office system product line 
with more memory and great- 
er resources. Based on the 
company’s latest disk prod- 
ucts, the RA81 fixed-medium 
drive and the RA60 remov- 
able-drive, this system is con- 
figured around DEC's 
VAX-11/750 or VAX-780 
processors, a DEC magnetic 
tape drive, 3M to 4M bytes of 
memory, software and up to 
40 communications lines. 
Prices range from $168,300 
to $318,600, DEC said from 
Maynard, Mass. 01754. 


Wang Laboratories, Inc. 
has unveiled a smaller, a larg- 
er and an expanded version of 
its Wangnet broadband local- 
area network. Wangnet cable 
kits will offer a reduced-scale 
turnkey networking configu- 
ration, while the span for the 
larger Wangnet configura- 
tions has been expanded to 
service multibuilding envi- 
ronments, Wang said. Also, 
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the number of channels used 
to support non-Wang systems 
and terminal attachments 
has been increased. Kits vary 
in cost from $1,350 to 
$10,000, the vendor said 
from 1 Industrial Ave., Low- 
ell, Mass. 01851. 


Rolm Corp. has unveiled 
Phonemail, a voice mail sys- 
tem for use on its CBX private 


branch exchange (PBX) that 
reportedly combines the ca- 
pabilities of telephone an- 
swering, message notification 
and voice store-and-forward 
into one integrated package. 
It consists of an application 
processor tied to the CBX, and 
messages are stored on Win- 
chester disks. Users can re- 
portedly call the system day 
or night for messages. 


Available in various con- 
figurations, hardware costs 
start at $50,000. Software 
may be licensed on a monthly 
basis for $600, or purchased 
for $20,000. Further details 
are available from Rolm at 
4900 Old Ironsides Drive, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 95050. 


3M Corp. has announced 
an electronic mail system for 


turnkey, stand-alone use in 
medium-volume business op- 
erations. The Whisper Elec- 
tronic Message Exchange 
handles messages, sales and 
service orders, according to 
the vendor. Rental fees for 
this product start at $1,500 
month, 3M said from Depart- 
ment BC82-18, P.O. Box 
33600, St. Paul, Minn 
55133 


Scenes nana he 
and telephones, you should have 
StarSet Il. 


Wherever telephones are used with 
data terminals, you can boost efficiency 
up to 43 percent*—with StarSet® Il, the 
ultralight headset from Plantronics. 

StarSet I! frees both hands for smooth, 
uninterrupted data entry and retrieval 
during telephone conversation. No awk- 
ward handset cradling. No one-handed 
keyboard operation. And StarSet II 
speeds up call placement, response and 
hang-up. What's more, terminal opera- 
tors enjoy a new level of comfort, com- 
munications clarity and mobility. 


You get added convenience, too. When 
business requires leaving the phone 
temporarily, StarSet II's Quick-Discon- 
nect automatically holds the call on-line 

Available with the JackSet" adapter or 
in the StarMate™ version for easy user in- 
stallation, StarSet Il can be purchased 
from our distributors or leased from local 
phone companies. StarSet Il. It makes 
increased efficiency easier than ever. 

For more information, call Plantronics, 
“the headset company,” toll-free at 1-800- 
538-0748. In California, 1-800-662-3902 


* independent research conducted by H.B. Maynard and Company, inc 


PLANTRONICS 


Santa ( rl IZ 


345 Encinal Street, Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
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CALENDAR 


Feb. 24-26, Los Angeles — 
Word Processing Supervision 
Workshop. Also New York, April 
21-23. Contact: Dept. PR, Nation- 
al Institute for Management Re- 
search Seminars, P.O. Box 3727, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 90403. 


Feb. 27-March 4, Oak Brook, 
lll. — DP Training Managers’ 
Workshop. Also Dallas, April 10- 
15, and San Francisco, April 24- 
29. Contact: Deltak. tnc., 
East-West Technological Center, 
1751 West Diehl Road, Naperville, 
Ill. 60566. 


Feb. 28, New York — Office 
Automation: Implementation. 
Also Los Angeles, March 14; Bos- 
ton, March 21; Denver, April 4; 
Chicago, April 25; Houston, April 
26. Contact: Digital Equipment 
Corp. Educational Services, Semi- 
nar Programs, 12 Crosby Drive, 
BUO/E58, Bedford, Mass. 01730. 


March 2-4, Los Angeles — SNA 
and Teleprocessing Access 
Methods. Also Boston, March 9- 
11 and Dallas, March 28-30. Con- 
tact: Center for Advanced 
Professional Education, Inc., 
11928 N. Earlham, Orange, Calif. 
92669 


March 3-4, Hartford, Conn. — 
Introduction to Teleprocessing. 
Contact: Seminar Administrator, 
NHC Resource Center, New Hamp- 
shire College, 2500 N. River Road, 
Manchester, N.H. 03104. 


March 4-5, Providence, R.I. — 
Conference on Computer Tech- 
nology: The Challenge to Busi- 
ness and Industry. Contact: 
Registration Office, Aiesec, Box 
1930, Providence, R.I. 02912. 


March 7-8, Houston — Office 
Automation: Strategies. Also 
Philadelphia, March 15-16; De- 
troit, March 28-29; San Francis- 
co, April 11-12; Washington, 
D.C., April 19-20. Contact: Digital 
Equipment Corp. Educational Ser- 
vices, Seminar Programs, 12 


Crosby Drive, BUO/E58, Bedford, 
Mass. 01730. 


March 8-9, Austin, Texas — 
Association for Computing Ma- 
chinery Sigcomm ‘83: Sympo- 
sium on Communications 
Architecture and Protocols. Con- 
tact: Rebecca Hutchings, Hon- 
eywell/FSD, 7900 Westpark 
Drive, McLean, Va. 22102. 


March 9-10, New York — The 
New Local Telecommunications 
Business: Linking the Office to 
the World. Contact: Probe Re- 
search, Inc., P.O. Box 590, Morris- 
town, N.J. 07960. 


March 9-11, Baltimore — De- 
sign and Management of Local- 
Area Networks. Also Tampa, 
Fla., March 16-18; Dallas, March 
23-25; Columbus, Ohio, March 
28-30; New York, April 4-6; Los 
Angeles, April 13-15; and Boston, 
April 20-22. Contact: Center for 
Advanced Professional Educa- 
tion, Inc., 11928 N. Earlham, Or- 
ange, Calif. 92669. 


March 14-17, Washington, D.C. 
— Seventh Annual Federal Of- 
fice Systems Expo. Contact: Na- 
tional Trade Productions, Inc., 
9418 Annapolis Road, Lanham, 
Md. 20706. 


March 14-18, Boston — Finan- 
cial Modeling — A Structured 
Approach. Contact: Yourdon, 
Inc., 1133 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 10036. 


April 11-14, Philadelphia — 
National Micrographics Associa- 
tion 32nd Annual Conference 
and Exposition. Contact: NMA, 
8719 Colesville Road, Silver 
Spring, Md. 20910. 


April 19-20, New York — Word 
Processing Implementation 
Workshop. Contact: Department 
PR, National Institute for Manage- 
ment Research Seminars, P.O. 
Box 3727, Santa Monica, Calif. 
90403. 
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3 ‘My modem just logged me on, 
gave me my report, and logged 
all with a single 


me off... 


ASSO: 


ee 


The Ven-Tel 212 PLUS II'modem 
makes any busy manager's life 
alot more productive. 


ie. 


I’m a busy man. Never had The 
much patience with computers. One-Button 


Couldn’t be bothered with all z 
that nonsense. Like using 92 Modem Solution 


keystrokes just to log-on and 
get a report. Or having to start 
all over again, if I hit one 
wrong key. 

But that’s all behind me now 
that I have my Ven-Tel MD212 
PLUS II modem. 

“- P’'macomputer generation 
manager now. I get the 
reports I need, anytime or as 

_.- often as I want with one 
keystroke. Communicating’s 
~~ abreeze. Why, with my 
Ven-Tel modem, I never need 
to touch a telephone or press 
more than one key on my 
terminal. 


1200/300 bps compatible, 212A 
modem with integral autodialer. 


Trademark of Ven-Tel, Inc. 


originate, auto-answer standalone 


Reena a a 


I use my autodialer to reach any 
computer with a 212A compat- 
ible modem anywhere in the 
country from my own keyboard. 
The phone number, account 
number, even the password can 
be stored in my modem and 
inacted at the touch of a finger. 
It can handle any series of 

steps no matter how long. 

I can even disconnect using 

my own ‘secret code’. 

If you want more time to be 
a real manager, get a Ven-Tel 
212 PLUS II modem. I tell you, 
their one-button solution’s 
tough to beat. And you can 

take that from an old diehard 
who had to be convinced. 


CALL st: +~800-538-5121 © (408)727-5721 


2342 Walsh Ave e Santa Clara, CA 95051 
See Us At COMDEX - Booth #3916 


oe as ee 





Says who? Says ANSI. 

Specifically, subcommittee X3B8 of the American 
National Standards Institute (ANSI) says so. The fact is all 
Elephant™ floppies meet or exceed the specs required to 
meet or exceed all their standards. 

But just who is “subcommittee X3B8" to issue such 
pronouncements? 

They're a group of people representing a large, well- 
balanced cross section of disciplines—from academia, 
government agencies, and the computer industry. 
People from places like IBM, Hewlett-Packard, 3M, 
Lawrence Livermore Labs, The U.S. Department of 
Defense, Honeywell and The Association of Computer 
Programmers and Analysts. In short, it's a bunch of high- 
caliber nitpickers whose mission, it seems, in order to 


ELEPHE 


ER PRETTY FACE. 


better disks for consumers, is also to make life miserable 
for everyone in the disk-making business. 

How? By gathering together periodically (often, one 
suspects, under the full moon) to concoct more and more 
rules to increase the quality of flexible disks. Their most 
recent rule book runs over 20 single-spaced pages— 
listing, and insisting upon—hundreds upon hundreds of 
standards a disk must meet in order to be blessed by 
ANSI. (And thereby be taken seriously by people who 
take disks seriously.) 

In fact, if you'd like a copy of this formidable document, 
for free, just let us know and we'll send you one. Because 
once you know what it takes to make an Elephant for 
ANSI... 

We think you'll want us to make some Elephants for you. 


NT. HEAVY DUTY DISKS. 


For a free poster-size portrait of our powerful pachyderm, please write us. 
Distributed Exclusively by Leading Edge Products, Inc., 225 Turnpike Street, Canton, Massachusetts 02021 
Call: toll-free 1-800-343-6833; or in Massachusetts call collect (617) 828-8150. Telex 951-624. 





